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Capitoline Wolf. Traditional scholarship says the wolf-figure is Etruscan, 
5 th century BC, with figures of Romulus and Remus added in the 15 th 
century AD by Antonio Pollaiuolo. Recent studies suggest that the wolf 
may be a medieval sculpture dating from the 13th century AD. 
[Wikipedia] 


The Roman Republic (509-27 BCE). 
From its legendary origins as a tiny 
duster of villages in the Italian 
countryside, ancient Rome grew into a 
vast metropolis and the dominant power 
of the Mediterranean. Leaders of the 
Roman Republic established a 
constitutional framework that embodied 
principles of separation of powers, 
checks and balances, and the rights and 
duties of citizenship (for some), a model 
that endured for centuries. Ultimately 
civil strife exacerbated by wide 
disparities in social and economic well- 
being and the strains of governing a far- 
flung empire doomed Cicero ’s 
Republican Rome in the first century 
BCE. From its modeling of democratic 
values to its golden age of drama and its 
Greek- and Etruscan-inspired art, the 
Roman Republic was a major turning 
point in western civilization that inspires 
us to this day. 

This program is presented in 
collaboration with the Italian Consulate 
and the Italian Cultural Institute. 
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Timeline \ adapted from Wikipedia! 


8th century BC 

• 752/753 BC: Latins move into Italy, traditional date for founding of Rome by Romulus, Romulus 
killed Remus in a fight: Rome as a kingdom 

• 753/715 BC: reign of Romulus 

• 715/673 BC: reign of Numa Pompilius: creation of Roman senate and priestly officials 

7th century BC 

• 673/642 BC: reign of Tullus Hostilius 

• 642/617 BC: reign of Ancus Marcius 

• 616/579 BC: reign of Lucius Tarquinius Priscus 

6th century BC 

• 578/534 BC: reign of Servius Tullius: defined Rome boundary - pomerium-, first census 

• 534/509 BC: reign of Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, last Roman king 

• 509 BC ROMAN REPUBLIC ; expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus: first consuls are Lucius 
Junius Brutus and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus; First Plebeian senators appointed (conscripti) to 
fill vacancies created by overthrow of monarchy; siege of Rome: Roman-Etruscan Wars 

• 508 BC: office of pontifex maximus (high priest) created when these powers are stripped from the 
consuls; possible second siege of Rome by Etruscans: Roman-Etruscan Wars 

• 504 BC: Consul Publius Valerius Publicola grants due process rights to all Roman citizens, 
criminalizes all future attempts to plot to seize a tyranny 

• 501 BC: Offices of Roman Dictator and Master of the Horse created 

5th century BC 

• 496 BC: Rome defeats the Etruscan-led Latin League at the battle of Lake Regillus 

• 494 BC: Following first Secession of the Plebs, two tribunes of the plebs and two plebeian aediles 
are elected for first time 

• 471 BC: Reorganization of Plebeian Council from Curia to Tribe 

• 459 BC: College of the tribune of the Plebs is raised from two to ten tribunes 

• 449 BC: Plebeian Council "plebiscites" given full force of law over Plebeians and Patricians, 
subject to Senate veto; Z?£C£/77l///7 publish the Twelve Tables of Roman law 

• 447 BC: Tribal Assembly created: two quaestors elected for first time 

• 445 BC: Marriage between patricians (aristocrats) and plebeians (commoners) allowed 

• 443 BC: Office of consul replaced by an assembly of military tribunes with consular powers, the 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate; Office of Censor created 

• 421 BC: Number of quaestors raised from 2 to 4; office opened to plebeians 

• 408 BC: Consul replaced with Tribuni militum consulari potestate. 

4th century BC 

• 396 BC: Rome captures and sacks the Etruscan city of Veii after a 10-year siege, the final assault 
was conducted by Marcus Furius Camillus; Roman soldiers earn their first salary 

• 394 BC: Office of consul replaces Tribuni militum consulari potestate 

• 391 BC: Office of Tribuni militum consulari potestate replaces office of consul. 

• 390 BC: Gauls defeat Roman army: battle of the Allia; sack of Rome by the Gauls 

• 367 BC: Office of consul replaces Tribuni militum consulari potestate for /35/time 
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• 366 BC: Patricians agree to allow Plebeian Consuls to be elected (the first being Lucius Sextius 
Sextinus); Plebeians acquire de facto right to be elected Censor or appointed Dictator; Plebeians 
allow Patricians to create offices of Praetor and Curule Aedile, only for Patricians. 

• 351 BC: Elected: first non-patrician Dictator and first non-patrician censor 

• 343 BC: Rome captures Campania and Capua: First Samnite War 

• 342 BC: Battle of Mount Gaurus; Lex Genucia passed: no man can hold the same office before 10 
years have elapsed from the first election; Second laws disallows holding two offices at once 

• 341 BC: Rome withdraws from conflict with the Samnites. End of First Samnite War 

• 340 BC: Latin League pushes for independence: Latin War 

• 339 BC: lex Publilia\ election of one Plebeian censor for each five-year term 

• 338 BC: Latin League dissolved and Rome controls territory: Latin War ends 

• 337 BC: Elected the first non-patrician Praetor (Q. Publilius Philo) 

• 326 BC: Second Samnite War begins; Samnites attack Campagnia 

• 311 BC: Etruscans join the Samnites against Rome 

• 308 BC: Second Samnite war escalates; Umbrians, Picentini, Marsians join against Rome 

• 306 BC: The Hemici revolt against Rome (Livy ix. 42) 

• 304 BC: Rome conquers Central and Southern Italy; Second Samnite War ends 

• 300 BC: Lex Ogulnia passed: priesthoods opened to plebeians 

3rd century BC 

• 298 BC: Third Samnite War begins 

• 297-90 BC: Consul Fabius Maximus Rullianus defeats Samnites near Tifemum (Liv. 10. 14); 
Rome dominates Italian Peninsula: Third Samnite War ends. 

• 287 BC: Last Plebeian Secession; Lex Hortensia ends Senate veto power over Plebeian Council; 
Conflict of the Orders ends 

• 283 BC: Rome defeats Etruscans and Boii (a Gallic tribe) in the Battle of Lake Vadimo 

• 280 BC: Pyrrhic War begins; Pyrrhus lands army in Italy; Battle of Heraclea 

• 272 BC: Pyrrhus withdraws to Epirus; Tarentum surrenders to Rome; Pyrrhic War ends 

• 267 BC: Number of quaestors raised from 4 to 6 

• 264/241 BC: Conquest of Sicily, First Punic War against Carthage 

• 242 BC: Office of Praetor peregrinus created 

• 241 BC: Sicily becomes first Roman province: First Punic War Ends 

• 238 BC: Sardinia and Corsica made Roman Provinces in "Traceless War" with Carthage 

• 229 BC: Adriatic Control: First Illyrian War begins 

• 227 BC: Queen Teuta surrenders: First Illyrian War ends; Number of quaestors raised from 6 to 
8; number of praetors raised from 2 to 4 

• 224 BC: Rome defeats Gaul invasion: Battle of Telamon 

• 222 BC: Rome defeats Gauls: Cisalpine Gaul 

• 220 BC: Adriatic Control: Second Illyrian War begins. 

• 219 BC: Demetrius defeated: Second Illyrian War ends. 

• 218/201 BC: Conquest Western Mediterranean: Second Punic War against Carthage 

• 216 BC: Hannibal defeats Roman forces: Battle of Cannae 

• 214/205 BC: Stalemate: First Macedonian War 

• 213/211 BC: Rome captures Syracuse: Siege of Syracuse 

• 204/202 BC: Scipio Africanus Major invades Africa, Hannibal defeated: Battle of Zama 

• 202/196 BC: Philip V of Macedon defeated: Second Macedonian War 

2nd century BC 

• 197 BC: Hispania Ulterior and Hispania Tarraconensis become Roman provinces; Number of 
quaestors raised from 8 to 12; number of praetors raised from 4 to 6 

• 192/189 BC: Mediterranean Dominance: Roman-Syrian War 
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• 1 80 BC: Lex Vi Ilia anna I is-, minimum ages for cursus honorum offices; intervals of two years 

• 172/167 BC: Macedon divided into 4 client republics: Third Macedonian War 

• 154/138 BC: Roman conquest south of Lusitania: Lusitanian War 

• 149/146 BC: Iberian Conquest: Third Punic War 

• 149/148 BC: Macedon brought under Roman rule: Fourth Macedonian War 

• 149 BC: Permanent extortion court established: Lex Caipumia 

• 146 BC: Scipio Aemilianus Africanus: destroys Punic and Achean capitols Carthage and Corinth; 
annexation : Macedonia and Africa: provinces 

• 133 BC: Tribune Tiberius Gracchus secures agrarian reform and is murdered 

• 121 BC: Rome acquires Transalpine Gaul; Safe land route to Hispania; SenatUS COnsultum de re 

publica defenda approved to pacify tribune Gaius Gracchus 

• 112 BC: Jughurta of Numidia attacks in Numidia: Jugurthine War starts 

• 107 BC: Gaius Marius elected consul based on election promise to end the war in one year; 

Marian reforms of the Roman Legions put into effect. 

• 106 BC: Gaius Marius re-elected consul in absentia, to continue the Jugurthine War 

• 105 BC: Jugurthine War ends; Cimbri tribes defeat Roman army: Battle of Arausio 

• 104/102 BC: Gaius Marius elected consul three years in a row; Gaius Marius Consular armies 
defeat Teutons: Battle of Aquae Sextiae 

• 101 BC: Proconsul Marius and Consul Quintus Lutatius Catulus lead defeat of Cimbri 

• 100 BC: Gaius Marius re-elected consul for 6th term; Lucius Appuleius Satuminus political 
scandal forces Gaius Marius to retire from public life. 

1st century BC 

• 91/88 BC: Social War, the last rebellion of the Italian nations against Rome 

• 88 BC: Sulla crosses the pomerium with his legions and invades Rome 

• 88/85 BC: First Mithridatic War against Mithridates VI of Pontus 

• 83/82 BC: First Roman civil war; Sulla wins and becomes dictator, censor office abolished 
(recreated in 70 BC); Second Mithridatic War 

• 82/72 BC: Sertorius, the last Marian general continues the civil war in Hispania 

• 74/66 BC: Third Mithridatic War, won by Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus, aka Pompey 

• 73/71 BC: Servile War led by Spartacus 

• 67 BC: Pompey clears the Mediterranean of pirates 

• 63 BC: Fall of Jerusalem; consulship of Cicero; Catiline conspiracies 

• 60/54 BC: Coalition formed by Gaius Julius Caesar, Pompey and Marcus Licinius Crassus to 
govern the Roman republic, as the First triumvirate, no official sanction 

• 58/50 BC: Caesar fights Gallic Wars, acquiring the province of Gallia Comata 

• 54/53 BC: First campaign against Parthian Empire; Crassus utterly defeated and killed 

• 49 BC: Caesar crosses the Rubicon ( alea iacta est) and begins Second Roman civil war against 
the Opti mates, conservative faction of the Senate, led by Pompey 

• 48/45 BC: Caesar pursues and defeats the Optimatesm Greece and Africa 

• 44 BC: Caesar is assassinated on the Ides of March 

• 44/42 BC: Third Roman civil war, between assassins of Caesar (led by Cassius and Brutus) and 
Caesar's heirs, Octavian and Mark Antony 

• 43 BC: Octavian, Antony and Lepidus form second triumvirate 

• 36 BC: Antony's Parthian campaign ends in failure 

• 32 BC: End of peaceful relations between Octavian and Antony 

• 31 BC: In the battle of Actium, Octavian decisively defeats Antony and Cleopatra 

• 30 BC: Antony and Cleopatra commit suicide; Egypt becomes a Roman province 

The Roman Republic 
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Barchiesi \ The Oxford Handbook of Roman Studies 2009. Page Proof pages 519-33. Text 
courtesy of Walter Scheidel. chapter 32 THE IMPERIAL REPUBLIC Harriet I. Flower. 


Rome did not begin as a Republic, nor as a small 
town any different from many others in Central 
Italy. In early times her language, material culture, 
religion, political system, and most other aspects 
of her life marked her as part of a cultural and 
ethnic continuum of peoples, rather than as an 
innovator or leader in any Weld (Cornell 1995). It 
was only subsequently, after the emergence of a 
government based on elected magistrates and its 
gradual development into a characteristically 
Roman type of political system, that Rome became 
the Mediterranean capital, a city of around a 
million people whose size and complexity would 
not be seen again in Europe until late eighteenth- 
century London. All subsequent Roman history 
grows out of the achievements of the Roman 
Republic, in its developed form. Rome’s overseas 
empire was already vast by the time of Augustus, 
the first emperor. Similarly, genres of Latin 
literature, concepts of law and the system of the 
courts, the Latin language itself, and many aspects 
of material culture were also products of the 
Republic. It was this Republic that fascinated 
ancient writers ever since its decay. It was also this 
Republic that provided inspiration to European 
Enlightenment intellectuals and to the American 
Founding Fathers, as they turned away from 
monarchy to found a new society based on civil 
rights, shared political deliberation, and a concept 
of the common interests of a body of citizens, who 
were equal before the law (Sellers 2004). 

Throughout their history the Romans referred to 
their political system as res publica, something 
like ‘the public matter’ or ‘public business’. This 
term designated both the government or 
constitution in the abstract and the type of political 
system that emerged after the monarchy. This lack 
of distinction between form and content in 
political vocabulary is characteristic of Roman 
thinking and can be seen as both a strength and a 
weakness. The Latin language does make it 
difficult to discuss nuances of political change 
using Roman terms, since they had virtually none. 
However, it also speaks to the essence of their city 
government that was conceived as an enterprise 
shared by all citizens, both in terms of 


practicalities in political life and in terms of 
purpose. Politics belonged to the citizens now, and 
did not depend on the dictates of a king or tyrant. 
Republican politics was, therefore, continually 
shaped by two principal factors: its origins in a 
rejection of one man rule, which was always seen 
as a potential threat to the community, and its 
gradual development into a system that was more 
rather than less based on compromise and 
practices of inclusion and debate. Meanwhile, any 
appreciation of the republican system needs to 
take into account that it was by nature a dynamic, 
not a static, political culture. This chapter will 
address ways in which we can approach and 
understand the Republic between about 300 bee, 
after it had developed many of its most 
characteristic formal features, and its decay into a 
new system of one-man rule with the rise of 
Augustus, who styled himself princeps (‘Wrst 
citizen’ or ‘leading man’). 

Modem discussions of the Roman Republic have 
tended almost without exception to follow ancient 
terminology and to speak of a republic from c.509 
until its fall, variously dated either to 49 when 
Julius Caesar invaded Italy and set himself up as 
dictator, or to the Ides of March 44 when Caesar 
was assassinated, or to the defeat of Brutus and 
Cassius at the battle of Philippi in 42, or to the 
time when Augustus became undisputed ruler of 
Rome and her empire (either in 3 1 after the battle 
of Actium or, more plausibly, in 27 when he took 
the name Augustus and started to regularize his 
position as a civil leader rather than a warlord: 
Syme 1939). Yet it is easy to see that this 
periodization is problematic. Modem historians 
use the term ‘republic’ to describe both an 
historical period and the system of government, as 
if there had been no changes in patterns of 
political behaviour over several centuries. 

Furthermore, a single historical period that covers 
almost 500 years will inevitably be imprecise and 
of limited value. It may reflect ancient sentiments, 
particularly the nostalgia felt after the fall or the 
desire to stress continuity in a traditional society, 
but it does not help the modem student of history 
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to offer any kind of critical analysis. It was 
precisely because their society and situation in the 
world changed so radically, especially after 300, 
that the Romans habitually stressed tradition and 
the customs of the ancestors (mos maiorum) as 
their constant concern. Similarly, their rhetoric of 
empire was based on self-defence: they claimed 
that all their wars had been fought purely as 
matters of self-defence. During the Republic they 
did not discuss, in a theoretical way, questions of 
hegemony or how it differed from empire and the 
direct annexation of overseas territory or the 
taxation of provincials. Without discarding it 
completely, we must transcend their rhetoric if we 
aim to understand either the dynamics of 
individual events or the underlying patterns of 
political and social development (Badian 1968; 
Gruen 1984; Kallett-Marx 1995). 

This chapter will outline the following three 
criteria for articulating and distinguishing different 
phases of the republican community: internal 
politics, religion, and empire. Many previous 
discussions focus on one or two areas. My 
argument is that each area needs to be considered, 
as well as the ways in which they overlap and 
complement each other. Each area could be used 
to create a more detailed and individualized 
division of the Republic into discrete periods that 
would better define the essence of its history. To 
the extent that history is the story of change, this 
project seems worthwhile. 

At the same time, it is also important to notice that 
in the context of Roman culture and thinking these 
categories were not as separate as they can seem to 
us now. Certainly, Republican politics was 
inseparable from the state system of cult and 
ritual. Every political act took place in the 
framework of religious auspices: political or 
military success could only be understood and 
represented in terms of a correct relationship with 
the gods (pax deorum) (Beard, North, and Price 
1998). Similarly, politics in the city of Rome was 
clearly affected by military concerns, which 
evolved into an imperialistic pattern at a 
surprisingly early date (Keppie 1998). Rome was 
constantly at war, either by choice or by necessity, 
so that war became a way of life for male citizens 
of all social classes (Elarris 1979; McDonnell 
2006). Success in those wars, together with 


Rome’s growing dominance throughout the known 
world, changed Romans’ self-perceptions and the 
realities of their lives (Elolkeskamp 1993; David 
1996). 

One may also note the categories of literature and 
material culture. These areas have their own 
history and periodization that are important in 
shedding light on life in the city. The development 
of the Latin language and a sophisticated literary 
culture cannot be divorced from Rome’s political 
and imperial pretensions. Similarly, material 
culture reflects everyday life in the city and the 
transforming effects of the wealth of empire 
(Claridge 1998). The societal impact of politics, 
religion, and war are best reflected in literature 
and material culture (Rawson 1985). Rome would 
not be much of an object for study without her 
development of a sophisticated and distinctive 
urban and literary culture in the atmosphere and 
under the conditions of Republican society (Gruen 
1990, 1992). These latter two subjects are more 
fully addressed in other chapters in this volume. 

In addition, recent scholarship has started to 
explore topics that the Romans themselves were 
not in a good position to evaluate, especially in the 
areas of the economy and of demography. The 
combined use of evidence from literary sources, 
tombstones, ancient census figures, archaeology, 
Weld surveys, paleontology, and comparative 
modelling based on other pre-modem societies 
have revealed answers to questions such as 
average age of marriage for Roman women, life- 
expectancy, seasonal mortality, and many other 
patterns of family life (Rosenstein). 

Meanwhile, there is hot debate about the overall 
size of Italy’s population (Scheidel 2001). Related 
to this central demographic question is the issue of 
the number of slaves (and how many of them were 
manumitted) and of inhabitants in the whole 
Roman Empire. For Italy’s population by the end 
of the Republic estimates ranges between 4 
million (the traditional view) and 12 million 
inhabitants (a newer hypothesis). The answer is 
clearly central to our understanding of Rome’s 
manpower and her agricultural needs and 
potential. 

The ancient sources present their themes in terms 
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of the experiences of adult male citizens, 
especially those of the elites. The same social 
conditions and events shaped the lives of women, 
children, and slaves, all of whom are of obvious 
interest to the modem historian. To cite one 
example, the development of the legal rights and 
social freedoms of Roman women, who could own 
property and lead independent lives, were shaped 
by the needs of a community in which so many 
men were away from home for increasing 
stretches of time. Under these circumstances 
women had to be active members of society who 
could maintain families and property while their 
husbands were away. In this way, the Republic 
created the typical Roman patterns of 
independence for women in a society of easy 
divorce and social mobility, as well as the habit of 
frequent manumission of slaves, which made new 
citizens at a rate much faster than almost any other 
method. 

Politics 

Republican political culture was sophisticated and 
subject to continuing change in a society that faced 
constant pressure from the outside and that did not 
have a written constitution to serve as a roadmap 
(Lintott 1999). At the same time, Roman politics 
did not simply follow a pattern of reaction dictated 
by outside pressure. Initiatives could also come 
from within. The lack of formal political parties or 
even semi-formal alliances led to constant debate 
and realignment on the political issues of the day. 

It may appear that the rules of the game had been 
agreed on at an early date but, in fact, these rules 
were also subject to continual adjustments, often 
not commented on in any detail by ancient 
sources. As examples one may cite the 
introduction of more formalized rules for political 
careers (lex Villia annalis) in 180 or, even more 
strikingly, the change to a system of voting by 
secret ballot during the 130s. In a different society, 
these reforms would have been hailed as 
watershed moments in the history of the 
constitution; in Rome they have left hardly a trace 
of a comment. 

Meanwhile, the heart of Republican politics was 
deliberative decision-making based on an 
idealized image of consensus, which was created 
by compromise and a strong desire for the 


(re)creation of a single community (Nicolet 1980). 
This political game emerged during the fourth 
century bee from the period known as the Conflict 
of the Orders, which was a time of instability and 
internal political dissension between a hereditary 
political and religious elite (the patricians) and 
everyone else in society (the plebeians: 
Ho'lkeskamp 1987). Hence we can see that the 
history of the early Republic was one of a weak 
system that fought for survival with its local 
neighbours and was riven by discontent and 
continual demands for political power-sharing 
even at the price of a possible dissolution of the 
community. Repeated attempts at political 
dialogue over several generations produced a new 
system based on compromise, in which political 
and religious leadership was shared amongst the 
wealthier citizens on the basis of merit and 
achievement, as recognized by the community. 
Hence Republican politics was shaped by the 
conscious and continual avoidance of two 
extremes: one-man rule by a single leader or a 
society strongly divided into defined and opposed 
political groups (factions or parties). Changes in 
political habits nearly all seem to have aimed at 
maintaining a version of this balance of powers. 

The citizen body, organized according to tribal or 
military units, would vote to confer political 
offices, arranged in an increasingly formalized 
hierarchical career pattern, on elite candidates 
(Broughton 1951-2; Brennan 2000). Candidates 
were required to meet property qualifications but 
did then face competitive election races against 
other qualified candidates. Merit and achievement 
was continually measured and accumulated 
according to societal norms in recognized spheres 
of competition, particularly in military contexts. 
The display and recognition of achievement, and 
its associated rank, became increasingly important. 
Hence the awarding of a triumph by the Senate 
represented the peak of a man’s career and was 
memorialized by buildings, monuments, and 
artwork in the city. The badges of office and 
symbols of rank were enhanced by ceremonies at 
funerals of magistrates, which recalled the 
achievements of the deceased and of all his office- 
holding relatives in word, ritual, and spectacle. 

The new office-holding elite aimed to keep status 
and power in their families through displays of 
their heritage and celebrations of their own 
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achievements in oratory, ritual, inscriptions, and 
monuments (Flower 2004). 

This system of clearly defined rules and ranks in 
society could, therefore, tolerate fierce 
competition between elite individuals without the 
risk of political instability (Gelzer 1975). In fact, 
in a characteristically Roman way, it was the 
element of genuine competition that maintained 
the viability and integrity of the system itself. In 
other words, competition could work towards 
consensus, as more recent research has tended to 
demonstrate (Rosenstein 1990; Ho'lkeskamp 
2004a, b). Yet, the categorization of the Roman 
Republic as a consensus system does pose the 
question of what ‘consensus’ actually meant in 
this cultural context (taking into account the gaps 
and imperfections of our sources). Certainly, it is 
important to note elements of consensus-building 
that tended to represent decisions as being those of 
all citizens. Elections for the highest offices 
provide notable examples as only the winners 
were announced, as soon as they had received a 
majority of votes, and no one ever really knew 
how many had voted for other candidates. 

The concept of compromise can appear, in many 
ways, as complementary to, and perhaps even 
more important than, theories or representations of 
societal consensus. There was political capital to 
be had by compromising and yielding to another’s 
viewpoint on a political issue. This fact is 
demonstrated by many situations in which 
personal appeals to yield were made to leading 
Romans. These appeals to civic-minded behaviour 
only make sense if fellow-senators and voters 
were expected to remember and admire the 
politician who compromised. By comparison, the 
man who always insisted on having his own way 
might not appear as the most statesmanlike or 
civic-minded. These were important personal 
qualities and patterns of behaviour in a society in 
which election candidates ran on the basis of their 
character, rather than on specific platforms with 
regard to issues of the day. 

Discussions of Republican politics over the last 
twenty years or more have tended to return 
repeatedly to the question of how ‘democratic’ the 
Roman Republic was (Jehne 1995; Millar 1998, 
2002). Depending on how this question is phrased, 


it has produced some apparently sharp divisions 
between scholars who actually have much to agree 
upon. Part of the problem is that most evidence 
comes from the last generation of the Republic 
when various pressures had produced a political 
situation that is not typical of what came before. In 
fact, answers to questions about the role of the 
people and the balance of influence in Roman 
politics would surely have varied according to the 
circumstances of the day. Magistrates in office had 
huge powers, but only for a year at a time and 
always with at least one colleague who had equal 
sway. The possibility of a veto, although 
apparently rarely used, did encourage 
collaboration and debate amongst fellow 
magistrates in any one year. Similarly, the 
advisory role of the Senate, where Roman 
politicians spent most of their political careers, 
was always vital (Ryan 1998). It symbolized the 
proper functioning of elite politics, but did so 
without many formal requirements or executive 
powers. In the end the role of debate and 
deliberation leading to some kind of agreement 
within a peer group (whether termed consensus or 
not) lay at the heart of much in Roman culture, 
both in politics and in individual or family 
decision-making (Morstein-Marx 2004). 
Deliberation and affirmation could take place in 
small groups of friends (consilium), in the Senate, 
amongst the staff of a general on campaign, or in a 
voting assembly that treated all citizens as 
members of a group. 

Meanwhile, it is important to note that there was 
never a principle of one-man, one vote in politics. 
Rather, voting was always by units, which tended 
to favour the wealthy over the poor and those who 
lived in or near Rome over those who were further 
away. The magistrate who presided over the 
voting assembly also had an opportunity for 
influence. The composition and representative 
character of Roman voting assemblies, like much 
else in political life, changed radically with the 
extension of citizenship to all free males in Italy in 
the early 80s as a result of the Social War. 
Similarly, Sulla’s reforms, which created a Senate 
twice the traditional size and a system of law- 
courts to police political behaviour, introduced a 
new political game that relied less on deliberation 
and more on rules within a stricter social 
hierarchy. 
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Consequently, there were many features of Roman 
political life that did not look at all like Athenian 
democracy or like a modem democratic system. 
However, a picture of Rome as a strict oligarchy is 
also misleading. A degree of popular support was 
essential and expected to move forward with any 
initiative. Widespread bribery of voters in the late 
Republic, as well as frequent incidents of violence 
and anarchy, indicate limits on elite control of the 
masses without the direct use of soldiers 
(Yakobson 1999). Meanwhile, the grass-roots 
political culture of the individual neighbourhoods 
in the city (vici) also had a role to play, which has 
not been studied in much detail for the Republic. 

Religion 

As suggested above, religion was closely 
intertwined with and essentially inseparable from 
war and politics (Beard, North, and Price 1998; 
Scheid 2003; Rupke 2007a, b). If political action 
was based on a degree of consensus in the Senate 
and amongst citizens, then it was equally based on 
the acquiescence and support of the gods, with 
whom all high-ranking magistrates communicated 
before undertaking any action or vote. Setbacks 
and military defeats were often interpreted as signs 
of divine displeasure or flaws in religious rituals 
rather than being analysed in terms of human 
error, especially when it came to the leadership of 
the general. Religious solutions were routinely 
sought for practical problems in all aspects of 
official business. Communication with the gods 
through augury, taking the auspices and other 
forms of divination, as well as scrupulous 
observance of traditional rituals, was central to the 
process of political decision-making. All levels of 
society came together in supporting state cults and 
in seeking a harmonious relationship with the 
gods, both traditional deities and new ones 
imported as Romans came across a variety of 
religious experience in the places they conquered. 

Priests of traditional state cults were senators who, 
with very few exceptions, pursued political and 
military careers like those of their colleagues who 
had no special religious functions. All senators had 
to be able and willing to fulfill the religious duties 
required of each magisterial office they were 
elected to. Hence every senior magistrate had to be 
able to communicate with the gods on behalf of 


the community and to do so successfully in the 
eyes of his fellow citizens. Meanwhile, personal 
beliefs were not questioned or investigated. Even 
if many senators of the late Republic may have 
been personally agnostic, observance of and 
debate about religious matters were as central to 
political life as the rituals of voting or of the public 
speech before the citizens (contio). Moreover, 
manipulation and modification of religious 
practices in the late Republic should not be read as 
a sign of a system in decline. Rather, it confirms 
both the gravity of the crisis in Roman culture and 
the enduring role of religion in Roman political 
life. 

In light of these considerations, it is important to 
recognize that challenges or setbacks experienced 
by the Roman community could be described and 
understood in terms of a religious problem, rather 
than an economic, social, or political issue. A 
modem historian may have a different view and 
want to use different tools of analysis. But the 
Romans’ own way of reading a situation has clear 
relevance to their construction of their world and 
especially to the kinds of solutions they found 
satisfactory. Consequently, much can be revealed 
by a religious reading of various situations and 
conflicts in Roman history. 

For example, the assassination of the tribune of the 
plebs Tiberius Gracchus in 133 is a recognized 
watershed in Roman political history. But a 
consideration of religious overtones can change 
the conventional picture (Linderski 2002). The 
murder of Tiberius, who was sacrosanct because 
of his political office, was undertaken by his 
cousin Scipio Nasica, the pontifex maximus. It 
seems to have taken place in the context of 
declaring Tiberius to be sacer or a person subject 
to summary execution at the behest of the gods for 
a serious offence, probably a charge of trying to 
make himself a tyrant and overthrow the political 
order. Both the violence of the lynching and the 
aftermath are much harder to understand without 
taking the religious meaning into account. As it 
turned out, ordinary Romans felt Nasica’s actions 
had been unjustified and he soon had to leave 
Rome because of being shunned as a man subject 
to religious pollution. Subsequently, the ultimate 
solution was sought by the Senate through a 
consultation of the Sibylline Books in Jupiter’s 
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temple on the Capitol, near where Tiberius had 
been killed, and an elaborate propitiation of the 
goddess Ceres at her ancient shrine at Henna in 
Sicily. It is only by studying such religious 
actions, in tandem with contemporary political 
situations, that we can gain a fuller picture of 
debate and policy-making in Roman society. 

Empire 

The politics of the developed Republic was 
practiced in a space defined by hegemony and 
empire, either as it already existed or according to 
the ambitions of Romans to acquire more. War 
was constant and could be seen as a money- 
making proposition. The Greek historian Polybius 
(1.11) records the critical vote by the popular 
assembly in 264 to take Roman troops over to 
Sicily and engage in a conflict that involved the 
Carthaginians. This first overseas expedition was 
undertaken against the advice of the Senate but 
apparently on the promise of rich booty from 
Sicily and at the urgings of an ambitious consul. 
After the long war that ensued with Carthage, 
Sicily would become Rome’s first overseas 
province in 241, soon followed by the islands of 
Sardinia and Corsica. 

The success and resilience of the political system, 
based on elective offices shared by patricians and 
plebeians, can be measured in terms of Rome’s 
victories in war (Ho'lkeskamp 1993). Any 
description of Republican history is inevitably 
articulated by war and conquest. Many scholars 
would say that this articulation should serve as the 
basic tool for periodization. Within this framework 
the most important conflicts after 300 were the 
following: the Third Samnite War; the war with 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; the three wars with 
Carthage between 264 and 146; Rome’s wars in 
the eastern Mediterranean that led to her 
dominance in the world of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms; the clash with Mithridates VI of 
Pontus; the defeat of the Cimbri and Teutones, 
newly nomadic tribes who apparently wanted to 
settle in Italy; and lastly Caesar’s conquest of Gaul 
in the 50s. One may note the repeated decisions to 
send armies ever further afield rather than to 
retrench or seek a compromise abroad. 

Meanwhile, the Roman people were mostly 
remarkably tolerant of long wars and regular 


casualties. There can be no doubt that Rome was 
vastly enriched by these wars, in terms of material 
goods, slave labour, and ideas, both practical and 
cultural (Shatzman 1975). At the same time, 
repeated defeats of various monarchs and 
oligarchies also confirmed the sense that their 
republican system of government was superior to 
any other and that Rome’s power must reflect the 
will of the gods. Out of fears for survival and 
struggles for self-defence there gradually grew a 
confident sense of manifest destiny and world 
empire (Nicolet 1978/9; Gruen 1984). 

The relationship between events abroad, especially 
military operations, and politics at home was 
always a complex and delicate one. The Senate, 
which really came into its own after Rome’s 
decisive victory over Hannibal at the end of the 
third century, may often seem to be reacting to 
external pressures rather than designing and 
implementing a coherent foreign policy. 
Nevertheless, repeated military success and its 
enormous material rewards made the Romans see 
their city as the Mediterranean supeipower. Their 
ambition is demonstrated by the decision in 146 to 
destroy Carthage and Corinth, both cities that 
claimed to be older than Rome. 

Y et within less than a decade continued success 
and restless expansion produced fatigue and social 
discontent. The pressures of wars against Jugurtha 
in Numidia and the Cimbri and Teutones in the 
north caused a crisis by the end of the second 
century when, according to Sallust, ordinary 
people seemed to lose faith in their traditional 
political leaders. The self-made Marius (who had 
already been consul in 1 07) was elected to a string 
of consecutive consulships for five years from 1 04 
to 1 00, in complete defiance of republican norms 
and precedents. It is a characteristic pattern in 
Roman imperialism that severe outside pressures 
could seem to strengthen and build the republican 
political system during the third century but cause 
stress and disruptions by the late second century. 
At the same time, it is important to keep in mind 
that the conflict between Caesar, Pompey, and 
various senators, which brought the end of 
republican government, did not play out against 
the background of any direct threat from a foreign 
enemy. 
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The End of the Republic 

Montesquieu already suggested that it was the size 
of the empire that led to the fall of the Republic, 
which had not changed its basic governmental 
structures from those of a city-state. Most since 
have agreed with this argument, which can provide 
the background for individual events (Beard and 
Crawford 1999). Yet, however one reads the final 
century, it should not be allowed to overshadow 
the rest of the story. What has struck many is how 
long the Republic lasted, the culture that it built, 
and the overwhelming nostalgia felt for it by later 
Romans who had never known it (Gowing 2005). 
Later Romans believed that a republican system of 
government had made Rome great and that 
republicanism was in many ways still synonymous 
with Roman culture itself. Nor is it at all evident 
that any of the players in the 50s were consciously 
aiming to replace a republic with another system 
of government. The view that the late Republic 
faced a crisis, or rather a series of crises, to which 
contemporaries did not propose or conceive of an 
alternative political solution has been very 
influential (Meier 1980). 

By the same token, the final collapse of a 
republican form of government cannot be ignored 
and has weighed on later politicians proposing a 
republican constitution, notably the American 
Founding Fathers who aimed to establish a 
republic that would not eventually disintegrate into 
an autocracy. The reasons for the Republic’s fall 
have also been probably the most hotly debated 
aspects for modem scholars (Brunt 1988). Romans 
themselves, including Cicero, had trouble defining 
the nature of the multiple challenges they faced, 
whether political or economic, or in formulating 
an analysis of why these problems were not being 
addressed by their system of government (Taylor 
1949). Indeed, their solutions were often couched 
in typically Roman terms of a return to a previous, 
usually idealized, time in their history, rather than 
a reasoned response to new challenges and 
changed conditions. 

The argument that a republic could have continued 
and need not have ended has also been 
persuasively put and has found recent followers 
(Gruen 1974). Meanwhile, the actions and motives 
of Caesar and Pompey and Cato pose the 


inevitable question of the role of the individual in 
history. There is no clear agreement even about 
the exact date at which the Republic ended, 
whether with Caesar becoming a dictator, or with 
the failure of republicans after his assassination, or 
with the establishment of a principate by Caesar’s 
heir, now called Augustus. It depends on the 
definition of a republic and the willingness to 
consider whether or not there was a hiatus between 
what is often called the ‘end of the Republic’ and 
the establishment of the principate by Augustus in 
27. Meanwhile, few historians have ventured into 
the no-man’ s-land in between, which is usually 
termed the triumviral period (Syme 1939; Osgood 
2006). 

A middle way needs to be found between a 
mechanistic reconstruction of an inevitable, almost 
biologically determined, decay and the simple 
assertions that it was not over until it was over or 
that things could have turned out differently. The 
following factors clearly contributed in significant 
ways to the disintegration of republican political 
culture: economic hardship and land-hunger in the 
countryside (Gargola 1995); continuous military 
campaigns; the consequent creation of large client 
armies of landless soldiers who were forced to rely 
on the patronage of their generals for veterans’ 
benefits; repeated military and economic issues 
that were not addressed within the existing 
governmental structure; the consequent rise of 
several generals who were given vast powers 
beyond those described in the constitution; 
extreme political polarization and bitter personal 
enmities that made compromise increasingly 
remote; the repeated denial of civil rights to 
Roman citizens; the use of violence in the city 
even to the point of open civil war; the need to 
supply reliable and affordable food for the city’s 
huge population; the inability of the Senate, over 
several generations, to address society’s problems 
or to come up with viable political solutions; the 
willingness to suspend the republican constitution 
and turn to the violence of martial law; and the 
very belief that there would be no cost incurred by 
the lack of concern for the consequences of 
political stalemate and unconstitutional behaviour. 
It is notable that, despite the detailed information 
we have about most of these issues, the picture 
still remains complex and disputed. What is clear, 
however, is that the sense of a shared 
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‘commonweal’, a res publica, had been lost realize until it was too late, 

somewhere along the way and no one seemed to 
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Draft courtesy of Walter Scheidel: 

Chapter 14. The Roman Empire, I: The Republic 
Henrik Mouritsen 

The Roman republic, according to the 
conventional chronology, was founded in 509 and 
lasted until 31 BCE, when Octavian’s victory at 
Actium paved the way for the introduction of the 
Augustan principate. This time span made it one 
of the most durable political structures known in 
antiquity to be based on a system of publicly 
negotiated power sharing. Its longevity stands out 
as one of the two most remarkable features of the 
Roman republic, the other being its exceptional 
expansionism. Thus, during the republic the 
Roman state grew from a small city-state in 
Latium to a large territorial state which covered 
the entire Italian peninsula. Its population 
expanded correspondingly from a few hundred 
thousands to several millions. It was also the 
Roman republic which established the overseas 
empire which would eventually comprise most of 
the Mediterranean world and Western Europe and 
outlive the republic by almost half a millennium. 

This chapter will be structured around 
these two issues and try to explain firstly the 
durability and relative stability which 
characterised the Roman republic, and secondly its 
military expansionism and ability to extend its 
territory and citizen body. Although the two 
central questions remain distinct, the answers, as 
we shall see, are closely connected. Finally we 
will briefly consider the eventual collapse of the 
republican system and the emergence of 
monarchy, outlining the political, social and 
military processes which led to a gradual 
weakening of the republican form of government. 

The Formation of the Roman Republic 

The earliest stages in the formation of the 
Roman republic are lost in time. According to the 
canonical version of events, not finalised until the 
late first century BCE, a uprising headed by Junius 
Brutus led to the expulsion of the last king in 5 1 0 
and the following year the first two consuls were 
elected by popular vote. This revolution ushered in 
a new system of government which in principle 
would last until the late first century BCE. Thus, 


the list of chief magistrates, the so-called Fasti, 
traced a continuous succession of paired consuls 
(or varying numbers of consular tribunes during 
the fourth-century ‘Struggle of the orders’) from 
the expulsion of the kings to the age of Augustus. 
The reality is likely to have been considerably 
more complex and the transition from kingship to 
republic probably far less clear-cut (Cornell 1995). 
The traditional date is, for example, likely to a 
later historiographical invention, inspired by the 
contemporary overturn of the Athenian tyranny. 
Today only a vague outline of this process can be 
reconstructed and modem historians remain 
deeply divided on almost every issue. Most of our 
information comes from much later sources - the 
first historical accounts were not written until the 
third century BCE, when Timaeus (c. 350-260) 
and later Fabius Pictor (late third century) 
composed the first (now lost) histories of Rome. 
The surviving sources are nearly all from the last 
generation of the republic or the early or even high 
Empire, which further complicates any attempt to 
reconstruct the early political history of the 
republic. Given the paucity of contemporary 
documentary or archaeological evidence to 
elucidate the question, it is difficult to see how a 
scholarly consensus can ever be achieved. 

Virtually all aspects of early Roman history are 
open to dispute, and here only a very broad and 
tentative outline will be attempted, mostly based 
on inferences from later, better-documented 
periods, above all institutional ‘survivals’, i.e. 
relics of previous evolutionary stages which were 
preserved in the classical republican constitution. 

The Roman ‘Constitution ’ 

Republican Rome did not have a 
‘constitution’ in the modem sense as much as a set 
of practices and conventions, whose authority 
increased over time and eventually gained the 
status of hallowed ancestral custom. Thus, despite 
continuous evolution no institution or practice 
was, as far as we know, ever formally abolished. 
Instead they were drained of political significance 
and left as empty constitutional shells. Informing 
the political practices and conventions of 
republican Rome were a set of fundamental 
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concerns, all focused on the spreading of power 
and the prevention of undue influence being 
concentrated in the hands of a single individual or 
small groups of families. These concerns dictated 
the shape given to individual institutions and 
procedures, and defined the political character of 
the Roman republic as a whole. 

The early republic appears to have had a 
relatively simple political structure based on the 
tripartite model of magistrates, council and 
assembly, typical of many ancient city-states. 
Executive powers were in the hands of annual 
magistrates, who were elected by a popular 
assembly to which all male adult citizens formally 
had access although the influence of some groups 
was highly restricted. During their year in office 
the magistrates were supposed to take advice from 
a permanent body of elders, the senate, which was 
itself mostly composed of former magistrates. 
Laws were proposed by the magistrates in 
cooperation with the senate and passed by the 
assemblies. The populus remained the only source 
of political legitimacy in the Roman state, all laws 
and appointments requiring the approval of the 
assembly. However, the precise nature of the 
people’s power will be further explored below. 
Only in one sphere of the Roman constitution did 
an alternative source of authority exist, since in all 
matters concerning state religion the senate had 
the final say. 

Magistrates 

The chief magistracy was during the 
historical periods the consulship, an eponymous 
post filled annually by two men. The situation in 
the earliest periods is uncertain, and the dual 
consulship may possibly be a later invention 
introduced in 367 to allow power sharing between 
two competing social groups, the patricians and 
plebeians. The original number of chief 
magistrates is disputed, but it seems likely that 
their title was praetor rather than consul. The 
Romans invested immense power in their chief 
magistrates, who held what was known as 
im peri um. Their tenure of office was short but 
during that period they held the ultimate authority 
in the Roman state. Unlike Greek officials, Roman 
magistrates were not simply citizens who briefly 
performed a public service on behalf of the 
community. During their term in office they held 


an ‘autonomous’ authority over the people, to 
whom they were formally superior, hence the term 
magistratus derived from ‘greater’. 

Over time more offices were introduced to 
cope with the increased scale and complexity of 
Roman society. A quinquennial office was, 
according to tradition, introduced in 443 to 
conduct the census. It was the censors’ task to 
register all citizens and assess their property. As 
part of this operation the two office-holders would 
also revise the membership of the senate. They 
had the power to censure individual citizens for 
both public and private misconduct. 

In 366 the first praetor was elected, whose 
main responsibility was the administration of 
justice (Brennan 2000). The praetor also held 
imperium which enabled him to command armies, 
but his authority was lesser than that of the 
consuls, whose functions in the city he would take 
over when they were away on military campaign. 
Later praetores would be appointed to govern 
overseas provinces, and their number was steadily 
expanded following the growth of the empire, 
reaching a total of eight in 81 BCE. 

Quaestors were traditionally the assistants 
to the consuls, and had originally been directly 
appointed, but later they were chosen by the tribal 
assembly. They were in charge of financial 
administration, and their number was steadily 
raised from the original two to twenty in the early 
first century BCE. In addition a large number of 
lower officials were also appointed annually, 
covering a wide range of administrative 
responsibilities. Thus, by the late republic almost 
one hundred individual positions were filled by 
popular vote each year. The magistrates were 
assisted by a limited ‘civil service’, which 
comprised only a few handfuls of administrators 
and assistants, apparitores , and a number of state 
slaves, servi pubiici. To a great extent therefore 
they used their own private servants while 
carrying out state business. Public office was non- 
remunerated and the holders generally had to pay 
for their own staff. As a matter of course only 
those belonging to the propertied classes could 
therefore hold office. It is uncertain whether there 
was a formal property qualification for magistrates 
until the late republic. 

The magistrates’ power was founded on a 
mandate granted by the popuius. It is common to 
describe the procedure by which this authority was 
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bestowed as popular election but that needs to be 
qualified. Technically the process involved both 
the presiding magistrate and the assembly, which 
would jointly appoint the successor, and the 
procedures followed may suggest that the people’s 
role originally was acclamatory rather than 
elective. 

Assemblies 

Over time Rome developed a bewildering 
number of popular assemblies, comitia, each with 
its own distinct organisation and functions. The 
earliest Roman assembly was the COmitia curiata, 
the assembly of curiae, which were divisions of 
the citizen body whose precise nature now eludes 
us. In historical times there were 30 curiae , ten for 
each of the three tribes into which the Roman 
people originally were distributed. Presumably all 
citizens were members of one of these units, hence 
the traditional designation of the Roman citizen 
body as Qui rites ', members of a curia. This has 
been disputed for the earlier periods, but certainly 
for the late republic membership seems to have 
been universal. Little is known about their political 
role in the early republic, apart from passing the 
lex curiata which formally granted imperium to 
the chief magistrates. Later this became a pure 
formality without actual popular participation, 
since each curia would be represented by a iictor. 

It is widely assumed that the procedure 
was acclamatory also in its earlier stages. The new 
magistrate^?) would be presented to the COmitia 
and receive its formal approval. There was 
probably no vote, and no choice of candidates 
would be offered. The acclamation was in 
principle unanimous, and the process was at the 
same time a conferral of political legitimacy and a 
declaration of allegiance to the new leader. 

The COmitia curiata introduced what 
would become one of the most distinctive features 
of Roman political procedure, which was the 
practice of block voting. The magistrate would be 
presented to each curia separately in order to 
receive its public declaration of support. It meant 
that politically the voice of each citizen would be 
heard only as part of a group which would express 
a single opinion or verdict. This unique principle 
would be applied universally to all Roman 
assemblies, where collective units rather than 
individual citizens would count. It gave political 


participation in Rome an abstract quality, which 
stands in sharp contrast to the Greek world where 
citizens always were politically active as 
individuals. The political body in Rome was not 
defined as the sum of its citizens but of the units 
into which they had been distributed. So long as 
all these units took part in the proceedings the 
entire populus was formally present and could take 
decisions binding for the whole population. Thus, 
it only took a handful of citizens from each unit to 
constitute the Roman people politically. The 
formalism highlighted by this practice underscores 
the strong ritual aspect of all public proceedings in 
Rome. 

Political initiative lay in the hands of the 
magistrate who presided over the meeting. The 
people could not act without formal leadership or 
even convene. They could not debate current 
issues, they could not make any suggestions, nor 
alter or reformulate proposals. Their role was 
purely reactive, reduced to a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’, 
and they could in principle only affirm or withhold 
their support. Thus, it is striking that the Latin 
word for vote, suffragium , only has a positive 
meaning of lending support. There was no word in 
the Latin language for the exercise of political 
choice by the pop U I US, only the expression of 
approval. Following the pattern provided by the 
COmitia curiata a number of other assemblies were 
developed over time, including the COmitia 
centuriata, the comitia tributa and the concilium 
plebis, which will all be dealt with below. 

The Senate 

Former magistrates could from the middle 
republic onwards expect to gain a seat in the 
council of elders, the senate, whose constitutional 
role was primarily advisory. During most of the 
republic it was made up of 300 members who in 
practice were appointed for life (at least after 318), 
although they could be expelled by the censors for 
misconduct. In the late republic the membership 
was doubled to 600, probably to enable it to cope 
better with the extended judicial responsibilities its 
members had been given. Senators normally 
belonged to the propertied classes; indeed they 
could be expelled for bankruptcy, which equalled 
immoral behaviour. 

Their meetings were presided over by the 
consuls (and in their absence praetors), and they 
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could issue resolutions, so-called senatUSCOHSUlta, 
that would instruct the magistrates to take specific 
actions. Their meetings and debates appear to have 
been conducted according to a formalised set of 
procedures, which mirrored the internal hierarchy 
of status and seniority within the senate. While the 
senate had no legislative powers, its approval, 
covered in the elusive concept of auctoritas 
pat rum, was apparently required for new laws to 
be fully valid, at least in the centuriate assembly, 
although much remains uncertain. This gave it a 
central role in the constitution, as reflected in the 
dyadic definition of the Roman state as Senatus 
Poput usque Romanus. The simple fact that the 
senate represented the only permanent deliberative 
body in the Roman republic, which counted 
among its members most men with practical 
political and military experience, also gave it an 
influence that went far beyond its formal powers. 
Traditionally the senate was responsible for 
negotiations with foreign powers, and embassies 
sent to Rome were therefore received in the 
senate. It was also the senate which allocated 
resources to magistrates. As noted above, the 
senate held supreme authority in just one sphere of 
Roman public life, which was that of religion, and 
to understand better this distribution of powers we 
will have to consider that particular aspect of the 
Roman republic more broadly. 

Religion in the Roman State 

The Roman republic was characterised by 
the almost complete integration of religious and 
political authority. Politics and religion did not 
represent distinct spheres of public life, and any 
attempt to separate them is therefore anachronistic 
(Beard, North and Price 1998). Religious 
functions, including sacrifice, prayer and 
divination, were entrusted to a number of 
designated priesthoods, whose members generally 
held their position for life. They were divided into 
three main bodies, the pontifices, the augurs and 
the decemviri, in addition to several lesser 
priesthoods. The pontifices were headed by the 
pontifex maximus and among their members were 
several priests dedicated to specific deities. The 
augurs were chiefly responsible for divinatory 
procedures, and the decemviri (later expanded to 
quindecimviri) for the consultation of a collection 
of oracular texts, known as the Sibylline Books. 


Divination and the taking of auspicia were 
fully integrated into the life of the Roman 
republic, which developed what may have been 
the most extensive as well as complex system for 
gauging the will of the gods known in any ancient 
society. Consultation of the gods was a natural 
part of all public proceedings, and preceded every 
collective action or initiative as well as military 
engagements. The elaborate system of divinatory 
procedures and rituals ensured that the gods 
remained favourable and pax deorum, peace with 
the tutelary gods of the Roman people, was 
preserved. They provided a framework for the 
interpretation and decoding of omens and other 
divine messages, and offered tried and tested 
means of assuaging divine anger and averting the 
dangers it posed. 

Declaring war was in essence a religious 
procedure in Rome, carried out by members of a 
separate priestly college, the Fetiaies, specifically 
dedicated to this task. The ritual they performed 
was crucial to the legality of a war, determining 
whether it could be regarded as ‘helium iustum’, a 
concept which is therefore best understood as a 
‘correctly declared’ rather than ‘just’ war (Harris 
1984). 

Given their crucial importance for the 
survival of the community, it was logical that 
matters relating to the gods be the responsibility of 
the leaders of the state, and priests were generally 
drawn from the ranks of the senators and office- 
holders. Priests fulfilled a role as religious experts 
with privileged knowledge of ritual practice and 
the interpretation of signs, on the basis of which 
they would make their recommendations, but it 
was the senate which would take the final decision 
on all religious issues, including those relating to 
cult and divination. 

Originally the religious authority of the 
senate had been the exclusive privilege of a 
separate group of elite families, the patricians, 
who held an inherited claim to the auspicia, the 
formal communication with the gods. For that 
reason they also monopolised the priesthoods in 
the early republic. The authority entailed by this 
privilege can hardly be overestimated, since it 
gave these families a distinct responsibility for the 
maintenance of the vital relationship with the 
Roman gods. 

Consultation of the gods may have been 
part and parcel of all public proceedings, but the 
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procedures were also finely tuned to prevent them 
from paralysing the state. The gods were not asked 
to approve a specific proposal or appointment, but 
to approve the day on which the decision was to be 
taken. Thus, in case of a negative response the 
consequences were not final but merely meant a 
brief postponement until the omens were 
favourable and the meeting could go ahead as 
planned. The implication was that all actions 
carried an element of divine sanction, which 
nevertheless remained oblique. Historians have 
drawn parallels between the consultation of the 
gods and the populus. They were both crucial for 
the legitimacy of any public action, but at the same 
time also highly ritualised and managed through a 
set of procedures carefully designed to produce a 
positive response, Scheid (2003). 

The Early Roman State 

The Roman state was in many respects 
‘primitive’, in the sense that the Romans did not 
conceptualise the state as distinct from the Roman 
people. Thus, the term used to designate the ‘state’ 
was res pubUca, meaning the ‘public affairs’ or 
‘affairs of the popuius' , and these ‘affairs’ were 
largely confined to the areas of justice and 
security. The Roman state (in the modern sense) 
had very limited scope, essentially just concerning 
itself with law, public order, justice and security, 
the latter comprising both secure borders and 
peace with the gods. Beyond these basic 
responsibilities the state rarely involved itself in 
the lives of its citizens. All expenditure was 
focused on financing the army, religion and a few 
public services, sewers, public buildings, and 
water supply. Very limited funds were therefore 
raised through taxation. The main source of 
revenue was the tribute, which was levied on the 
basis census conducted every five year. Each 
citizen would then make a monetary declaration of 
his wealth to the censors. Other sources of state 
income were state contracts and leases, managed 
by the same officials, and above all the revenues 
accrued from successful warfare abroad. 

Law and Order, Conflict and Coercion 

The magistrates exercised a monopoly of 
physical force. Magistrates with imperium 
originally held the power of life and death, as 


symbolised in the fasces composed of rods and 
axes, carried by their bodyguard of Hctores. 
Increasingly the arbitrary application of these 
powers was restricted through the introduction of 
legal safeguards which protected citizens against 
physical punishment and execution. Laws were 
passed which guaranteed the rights to a proper trial 
before the ultimate penalty could be imposed. 
Roman citizens gained the ius provocandi ad 
populum , which allowed them to appeal to the 
people, at least from 300 BCE, and capital trials 
were then held in the popular assembly. 

Eventually this right was also extended to the 
military sphere. Despite these limitations the 
magistrates still had a number of means by which 
to coerce the citizens, including the imposition of 
fines, temporary imprisonment, and confiscation 
of property. These powers, however, were 
apparently used mostly to police the behaviour of 
the ruling class rather than the masses, (Nippel 
1995). 

The pursuit of justice was in principle a 
private matter, and the state would only actively 
pursue cases of treason and other serious threats to 
the state, although the tresviri capltales, primarily 
responsible for organising a fire brigade of public 
slaves, had some role to play in criminal cases. 

The role of the state was to provide a framework 
for citizens seeking justice. Criminal disputes were 
originally held in the centuriate assembly and later 
in public courts presided over by a magistrate. 
Jurors would deliver the verdict. Gradually a more 
complex system was developed with standing 
courts, quaestiones , dealing with different types of 
crimes. The proceedings involved speakers from 
both sides of the dispute, and legal advocacy 
became one of the main functions of the Roman 
patronage system. Civil cases would be resolved 
by a iudex, appointed by a magistrate. 

The Roman state was exceptional in the 
degree to which it delegated coercive powers to 
the heads of individual family units. The pater 
familias held absolute authority over all those 
under his potestas , including the power of life and 
death, ius Vitae necisque. His authority also 
covered the entire family estate. The extent of the 
p atria potestas meant there were similarities 
between the position of children in potestate and 
slaves, the former distinguished as i i be ri to 
indicate their status as free members of the 
household as opposed to the unfree servi. 
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The maintenance of public order was 
structured according to a religious distinction 
between the city of Rome and the territories 
outside of the city. Rome was surrounded by a 
ritual boundary, the pomerium , inside of which no 
armed force was allowed. It was in principle as 
well as in practice a demilitarised zone, where 
only the bodyguards of the chief magistrates 
holding imperium, 12 lictores for consuls, and two 
or six for praetors, were permitted. The only 
exception was made for triumphal processions 
when the victorious army would cross the 
pomerium and march along the triumphal route 
from the Campus Martius to the Capitol. The 
absence of a permanent military presence in Rome 
probably reflected political as much as religious 
concerns, since the existence of a standing force 
would have posed a latent threat to the republican 
form of shared government. However, it also made 
that system highly vulnerable to any armed 
challenge against which it would have been 
largely powerless, the lictores serving a mostly 
symbolic function. 

Faced with the rise in political violence in 
the late republic, the senate in 121 introduced the 
so-called ‘final decree’, senatus consul turn 
ultimum, which asked the consuls to take any 
action necessary to protect the state against harm. 
Senators and equites then armed themselves and 
their servants, also using an auxiliary force against 
their political opponents. This procedure was 
repeated on several occasions during the late 
republic, when the senate assumed the authority to 
suspend established civic rights in the interest of 
the state. It did so by legitimising the use of 
violence by some citizens against others, who 
were deemed guilty of seditio and condemned as 
enemies of the state. 

Civil and Military Power 

Civilian and military institutions were not 
clearly separated apart from the religious 
distinction between domi miiitiae , mentioned 
above (Riipke 1990). Thus, the highest state 
officials were in effect the commanders -in-chief, 
and expected to lead the army during their term in 
office. It was therefore not by modern standards a 
‘civil’ office. The army was in principle 
inseparable from the citizen-body, since it was 
structured as a militia in which all adult male 


citizens were obliged to serve. In practice, 
however, only those who where of military age 
and able to arm themselves would be called up for 
active duty under normal circumstances (although 
an exception was made for freedmen who were de 
facto treated as proietarii). The citizen body was 
divided into iuniores and seniores ', who would 
serve separately. Property was relevant because 
soldiers were expected to provide their own 
armour, although they would receive remuneration 
( Stipend ium ) when they were in the field. The 
Roman citizens were therefore classified 
according to their property, originally into two 
categories, c/assis and infra classem, the former 
comprising those qualified to serve and the latter 
those who fell below the property qualification. 
Later this simple system was refined through the 
introduction of five different infantry classes 
based on a graduated scale of property 
requirements. The cavalry, or equites , were 
apparently selected from among the richest 
members first class, while at the bottom, below the 
classes , were the proietarii, whose lack of 
property normally excluded them from military 
service, although they could be called up for 
garrison or galley duties. 

This complex stratified structure did not 
reflect a functional differentiation within the army, 
but was closely linked to its political role. Thus, 
the army could convene as a political body, in the 
form of the so-called COmitia centuriata. Formally 
representing the citizens under arms, it had to meet 
outside the pomerium in the Campus Martius. The 
assembly would be called by the chief magistrate, 
who was also its commander. Originally the 
assembled crowd was asked to give the new 
leaders its support and allegiance through 
acclamation, and after the introduction of multiple 
candidates it would be asked to choose between 
them. In addition they would elect the other senior 
magistrates, the praetors and censors. Reflecting 
the military origins of the COmitia centuriata, it 
was this assembly that would be asked to vote also 
on matters of war and peace. 

The ‘ Struggle of the Orders ’ 

The later Roman sources describe a 
conflict between two distinct groups, patricians 
and plebeians, which dominated the first two 
centuries of the republic. Little reliable 
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information about this period is available and the 
nature of the conflict - as well as the identity of the 
participants - are therefore largely a matter of 
speculation. We cannot say for certain whether the 
two groups only emerged after the foundation of 
the republic, whether they represented a bipolar 
division of the entire citizen body or there was a 
third category of citizens neither plebeian nor 
patrician. Neither is there any agreement on the 
issue whether the exclusivity of the patricians 
dominated the state right from the beginning of 
republic or they only gradually established 
themselves as a ruling class. Given the state of our 
evidence a consensus is unlikely to be reached on 
these issues. What is most important for our 
purposes are the following aspects, on which there 
seems to be some agreement. Firstly, the two 
categories of patricians and plebeians appear to 
have been hereditary. Secondly, the patricians as a 
group claimed a distinct religious authority. 
Thirdly, the plebeians were - at least during some 
periods - excluded from state offices, civic and 
military as well as cultic. 

The socio-economic status of the two 
categories is not entirely clear. While the 
patricians generally are presented as rich and 
powerful, the plebeians seem to have covered a 
broader social range. Some of them belonged to 
the lower classes, as suggested by the requests for 
social and economic reforms, reported in the 
sources. Other demands challenged the patrician 
monopoly on public office, which may indicate a 
more elevated social status. 

As part of the struggle for political equality and 
social concessions, the plebeians created a number 
of civic and religious institutions in order to 
promote their interests. A plebeian assembly was 
founded, the concilium plebis, convened by tribun i 
piebis. , the officials of the plebs whose primary 
role, according to the tradition, was to protect 
plebeians against patrician oppression. The 
tribunes were protected by a collective oath taken 
by the plebeian population, which made them 
sacrosanct. Another plebeian magistracy was the 
aedileship, concerned with the celebration of 
separate plebeian religious festivals and the 
maintenance of their shrines. The plebeian 
assembly could issue it own resolutions, so-called 
piebiscita, which were binding for the plebeian 
population. Their assembly was structured around 
the voting unit of the tribUS, territorial divisions of 


the Roman state, which on the face of it may have 
given it a more ‘democratic’ aspect than the 
timocratically organised COmitia centuriata. 

The patricians gradually made concessions on all 
fronts, and a compromise was formulated by 
which the plebeian leaders was admitted to almost 
all public offices, including the religious posts, 
while the plebeian institutions were recognised by 
the state. In 367 it was agreed that one of the 
consuls should be plebeian, (effective from 342), 
and in 300 the pontificate was opened to 
plebeians, who were to provide half of the 
members. 

The end result was a heterogeneous mix of 
official ‘state’ posts and assemblies and separate 
institutions which were open only to plebeians but 
canned state authority. A new assembly was also 
introduced based on the tribal divisions but 
covering both plebeians and patricians, the COmitia 
tributa, which would pass legislation and elect 
lower magistrates, aediles and quaestors, in 
addition to a host of minor public posts. The 
plebeian aedileship was in 367 matched by a 
similar ‘curule’ office, which was open to 
patricians. Like their plebeian counterparts their 
main responsibility was public festivals, works 
and grain supply. 

Although this gradual process of plebeian- 
patrician integration may seem uniquely Roman, 
there are clear parallels to this phenomenon in the 
medieval city-states of central Italy, where popular 
movements often established rival institutions 
which over time were absorbed into the official 
constitutional framework (Finer 1997). 

There is little evidence to suggest that the 
‘Struggle of the orders’ represented a ‘democratic’ 
challenge to the Roman state. The plebeian 
institutions all appear to have been moulded on 
those of the patrician-dominated state. The 
relationship between assembly and magistrate was 
similar, again reducing the masses to a passive, 
reflective role. It is therefore difficult to interpret 
the plebeian institutions as the products of a 
genuinely ‘popular’ movement emerging ‘from 
below’. Most plausibly a plebeian elite had existed 
at an early stage, which championed the cause of 
the plebeian population in general while also using 
the new institutions to bolster their own claims to 
power and equality. The main consequence of the 
‘Struggle’ was a modification of the executive 
structures and a broadened access to public office. 
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Social and Political Stability in the Middle Roman 
Republic 

The period between the end of the 
‘struggle of the orders’ in the fourth century and 
the first outbreak of political violence in 133 BCE 
is generally seen as the ‘classic’ Roman republic, 
characterised by stability at home and expansion 
abroad. While the political stability of the middle 
republic may have been exaggerated by 
subsequent writers who looked back with nostalgia 
on the period before the upheaval of the late 
republic, there is little doubt that these were the 
centuries when the republican system worked most 
smoothly. A number of factors can be adduced to 
explain the relative stability, including the 
structure and ideology of the ruling class, its 
relationship with the people, and the conciliatory 
policies pursued by the ruling class. Finally the 
whole question of Rome’s domestic stability must 
be viewed against the backdrop of her external 
success, the continuous warfare and the increasing 
militarisation of Roman society during this period. 

The New Nobility 

The ‘struggle of the orders’ led to the 
formation of a new ruling class, consisting of both 
patricians and plebeians (Holkeskamp 1987). In 
socio-economic terms the elite had not been 
broadened to any significant degree, since 
commoners still were excluded. But the new elite, 
which later became known as the nobi litas, 
nevertheless marked a fundamental historical shift. 
Most importantly it defined itself in terms of office 
holding rather than birth. Access to political power 
was no longer reserved for an exclusive elite 
claiming inherited privilege, but was in principle 
open to all men of means. 

The new elite therefore had a strong meritocratic 
element to it, but it soon assumed more traditional 
aristocratic features too. Thus, the personal merit 
represented by office holding became a distinction 
that could be passed on to the next generations. 
Thus, the nobi litas was defined as those families 
which could count a consul among their ancestors, 
and a man who reached the highest office would 
‘ennoble’ his family and descendants. The 
paradoxical result was a ruling class which 
founded its claim to leadership on a combination 


of individual achievement and inherited 
entitlement. The newcomers who lacked noble 
pedigree were labelled ‘new men’, homines novi, 
and the very existence of this concept underlines 
the hereditary element to the new office holding 
class. Members of the traditional consular families 
had a stronger claim to succeed to the highest 
office. In the hundred years before 133 BCE no 
less than 99 out of 200 consulships were filled by 
nobles carrying just ten different family (or clan) 
names. By contrast, between 179 and 49 only 
seven ‘new men’ from non-senatorial families 
reached the consulship (with two more possible) 
(Badian 1990, Brunt 1982). A few consuls came 
from senatorial families of lower rank, but the vast 
majority came from old consular families. 

It is important to note, however, that 
despite the near monopoly on the highest posts 
exercised by a small core of old families, Rome’s 
was not a closed, hereditary elite, claiming 
automatic succession. Continuous tenure of the 
highest office over several generations was in fact 
the exception even among families in the inner 
circle. Between 249 and 50 BCE thirty-five per 
cent of the consuls were not able to count another 
consul among their direct ancestors three 
generations back. Likewise for around a third of 
the consuls in this period we have no evidence of 
any sons following in their footstep. And at the 
lower rungs of the senate the turnover of families 
was probably even greater (Hopkins and Burton 
1983). Several factors may explain this pattern. 
The high mortality rate naturally led to a steady 
renewal of the elite, as families or family branches 
became extinct. The practice of partible 
inheritance also contributed to this process by 
encouraging families to aim for a single male heir 
to perpetuate the name while keeping the estate 
intact. Frequently, however, the result was either 
extinction or the diminution of the family fortune, 
leading to a - perhaps temporary - eclipse of their 
political representation. 

The dynamic and open structure of the 
office-holding class not only strengthened its 
identity as a meritocratic elite, it also helped 
secure its long-term survival. Oligarchic systems 
are vulnerable to a number of threats, which are as 
much internal as external. Fixed and inflexible 
barriers between classes are often detrimental to 
the long-term stability of ruling elites. In Rome the 
relative openness prevented the building up of 
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resentment and opposition among rising families 
excluded from office and status. These could be 
continuously admitted, usually to the lower ranks 
of the senate, but would often fall prey to the 
hazards mentioned above, and disappear again 
after a few generations. In this way the system 
could accommodate the ambitions of talented ‘new 
men’ without compromising the fundamental 
stability of the internal power structure. 

The Roman elite managed a precarious 
balance between total openness, which threatens 
the continuity of the ruling class, and the 
exclusivity which makes the system vulnerable to 
challenges from excluded or emerging groups of 
families outside the elite. Part of the answer to this 
conundrum was a multi-tiered structure within the 
elite, which consisted of several formally 
recognised levels, equites, senators and nobiles. 
They all enjoyed distinctions of status, while most 
power remained in the hands of the leading 
families within the nobility. 

The main challenge to the survival of 
oligarchic systems typically comes from within the 
ranks of the ruling class itself. The formalised 
sharing of power among groups of families always 
requires strong internal cohesion as well as 
effective means of enforcing collective discipline. 
Safeguards must be in place to prevent attempts at 
usurping unwarranted powers and competition 
tightly regulated in order to minimise the 
disruption otherwise caused. Self-policing was 
essential to the long-term stability of ancient 
oligarchic systems. 

Conformity to the aristocratic ideal of 
power sharing was from an early age inculcated 
into young nobles, who were instilled with a 
competitive but fundamentally egalitarian ethos. 
This message was reinforced by stories of 
exemplary punishments of past leaders who had 
broken ranks and aspired to tyranny. Any attempt 
by nobles to overshadow their peers was 
condemned, and the elite could be ruthless in its 
defence of its libertas- defined as the freedom 
from the domination of a single individual or small 
clique. Accusations of seeking dominatio were the 
most powerful weapons in the political discourse 
at Rome. The consensual ideology of the elite 
required submission to the majority view in order 
to maintain internal unity, and adherence to this 
ideal was promoted through a culture of respect 
and deference for age, seniority and experience, as 


also reflected in the hierarchical structure of the 
ruling class deliberative body, the senate, which 
facilitated unanimity and helped suppress or at 
least marginalise dissent. 

There were also a number of institutional 
safeguards built into the constitution. The sharing 
of power was organised through very short-term 
office holding, and even the most senior statesmen 
therefore held formal authority for only a very 
brief period during their public careers. Gradually 
these careers were given a firmer structure with 
rules laid down for the order in which offices were 
to be held, the so-called CUrsuS honorum. 
Minimum ages were also prescribed for each 
office by the Lex Vi I Ha annalis, 180 BCE, e.g. 42 
for the consulship, and an interval of two years 
was required between the holding of different 
curule offices. 

Access to power and honours was 
regulated through the process of general election, 
and here measures were taken to contain the 
potentially disruptive dynamics of open contests. 
The decisive influence was placed in the hands of 
the propertied classes, while the urban plebs in 
effect was deprived of any real say. Ideally in 
oligarchic systems the access to executive power 
is governed by a random process which offers 
little opportunity for influencing the outcome. 
Thus, in Venice, another (later) aristocratic 
republic characterised by remarkable stability, an 
extraordinarily complex system was developed to 
appoint the doges, which combined election with 
lottery as a means of maintaining the internal 
equilibrium within the ruling class (Finer 1997). 
Rome may have tried to achieve a similar effect by 
choosing a single electoral unit, the centuria 
praerogativa, by lot and designating its result as a 
pseudo-divine indicator to the rest of the voting 
units. Apparently its lead was generally followed, 
thereby reducing the incentive for candidates to 
campaign extensively in an attempt to influence 
the result, which might have had a destabilising 
effect on the elite as a whole. It also produced a 
much stronger mandate for the new magistrates, 
who would win by a clear majority, thereby 
reinforcing the image of a community standing 
united behind its leaders. 

It was important not just to curb the 
ambitions of individual nobles and regulate their 
campaigning efforts but also to exercise some 
control over them during their time in office. This 
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was a particular problem in Rome where 
magistrates held exceptionally strong powers. 
When magistrates stepped down they could be 
tried for offences committed during their time in 
office, which may have helped to rein in ‘rogue’ 
members of the elite. 

Another problem was posed by the 
existence of the popular tribunate, a relic from the 
‘struggle of the orders’, which had been 
incorporated into the constitution. Considerable 
power was invested in the tribunate, which was 
filled annually by ten office holders, who at least 
in the middle and later republic usually were in the 
early stages of their careers. Not only could they 
present their own legislative bills directly to the 
assembly, but they could also veto those of others. 
Since they all held equal authority, their individual 
powers often cancelled each other out, preventing 
any undesirable initiatives from being 
implemented. Their obstructive powers could be 
more difficult to control, and here informal 
pressure exercised by senior figures generally 
managed to bring them into line with the 
prevailing elite view. The age of the tribunes 
probably contributed since they few of them 
would have been willing to jeopardise future 
careers on a matter of principle. However, their 
office was traditionally defined as the protector of 
the people’s interests, and when taken seriously 
this identity could occasionally lead to conflict 
between tribunes and the senatorial consensus. 
Tribunes could then appeal directly to the masses 
for support against their peers, which represents a 
classic crisis scenario common to most oligarchic 
societies. This particular problem takes us to the 
broader question how of the ruling class 
maintained social peace and long-term control 
over the populace. 

Elite and Masses 

Traditionally it was believed that the 
entire Roman plebs was tied to aristocratic 
families through a dense network of patronage, a 
so-called clientela system. This idea has since 
been questioned by many scholars, and there is 
now broad agreement that although patronage 
relations undoubtedly played a central role in the 
practical functioning of Roman society, they were 
probably not as crucial in maintaining the political 
order as it has previously been assumed. Not only 


do Clientela relations appear to have been far more 
complex, often short-lived ad hoc arrangements, 
but there were also simple issues of scale which 
would have prevented the direct control of all 
Romans by individual senatorial families (Brunt 
1988; Mouritsen 2001). 

Following the modification of the 
Clientela theory, some scholars have argued that 
the masses represented a free and active agent in 
Roman public life. A few have even gone so far as 
to suggest that the people had a decisive influence 
on politics and state governance, thereby 
challenging the prevailing view of the Roman 
republic as an oligarchy (Millar 1998). The 
political role of the Roman people was, however, 
full of contradictions. On the one hand, the people 
made all major decisions affecting the state. On 
the other hand, they were also defined as 
profoundly passive participants in public life. This 
paradox led some ancient observers such as the 
Greek historian Polybius (c. 200-c. 1 18 BCE) to 
construe the Roman constitution as the 
embodiment of the Greek ideal of the mixed 
constitution, which blended elements of 
monarchy, aristocracy and democracy into a single 
harmonious and stable system of ‘checks and 
balances’, (Nippel 1980). His model has been 
highly influential but it was in essence a 
theoretical exercise which largely failed to grasp 
the uniquely Roman features of the constitution. 
We must distinguish in Rome between formal 
authority and powers that were to be actively 
exercised, and the ‘democratic’ element was in 
essence a format requirement that the populus 
ratify all laws and acclaim all magistrates. 

A closer analysis of the functioning of the 
political institutions suggests that republican 
Rome was an oligarchy in all but name. The 
masses had a very limited input into policy 
making, since new legislation was not formulated 
in the assemblies, which merely gave it its formal 
approval. Laws could be rejected in the assembly 
but the evidence suggests this happened quite 
rarely - no certain case is known from the first 
century BCE. A rejection was probably considered 
something of an anomaly, since the rationale of 
the occasion appears to have been to ratify the 
proposal and not to exercise any specific judgment 
on its merit, (cf. North 2002). A central regulatory 
factor in the legislative process therefore appears 
to have been the tribunician veto, and the public 
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debates preceding the vote may typically have 
evolved around the question whether a threatened 
veto should remain or be lifted; or in other words 
whether the proposal should go forward towards a 
formal ratification or not. 

Public policy was formulated by the 
senate and magistrates, and while access to office 
relied on a popular mandate, the electoral crowds 
were generally small and unrepresentative. In 
practical terms it was impossible for more than a 
tiny proportion of the citizen body to take part in 
public meetings, and given the time consuming 
nature of the proceedings it was probably mostly 
men of substance who could afford to devote their 
time to public affairs. 

The higher offices were filled through 
election in the centuriate assembly, where the 
voters were organised according to economic 
standing and the greater influence was given to the 
propertied classes. The choice of candidates was 
limited, since they all belonged to the elite. 
Moreover, there is little evidence for any overtly 
political content in the elections or the campaigns 
which preceded them. Usually legislative 
programmes were not presented in advance nor 
were ‘party’ affiliations declared. There are even 
indications that controversial issues may have 
been avoided by candidates during their electoral 
campaigns. The choice was therefore made on the 
basis of personal qualities (and family 
background) rather than any specific policies. 

The people’s ability to exercise any formal 
influence on state policy appears to have been 
limited, which in turn makes the relative stability 
which characterised the Roman republic so much 
more remarkable. An explanation must be sought 
in a number of different areas, practical as well as 
ideological. 

The formal construction of the Roman 
state would have made it difficult to formulate a 
‘democratic’ alternative to the existing order, since 
in theory the populus already played a pivotal role 
in the governance of the state. The often- 
mentioned ‘sovereignty’ of the Roman people (the 
concept itself is of course a modem invention and 
belongs to the early modem period) was rooted in 
the primitive notion of the state as indistinct from 
the people, which therefore represented the only 
possible source of formal legitimacy. While in 
practice the people’s influence may have been 
highly circumscribed, the populus remained the 


focal point of all political proceedings and 
arguments. 

This construction of the state was 
supported by a common ideology which celebrated 
the libertas popu/i Romani. Allegiance to the 
‘freedom of the Roman people’ was an all- 
pervasive political creed and central to the 
collective identity of the Roman republic. It lay at 
the heart of the Roman perception of the res 
publica as a community of free men, but 
importantly ‘free’ did not in this context mean 
‘democratic’; essentially it meant absence of 
dominatio , which in the most basic terms was 
defined as the freedom from the capricious rule of 
one man or a small clique. In this interpretation the 
‘freedom’ of the Roman people rested primarily 
on the maintenance of a collective government 
appointed through proper public procedure, and on 
respect for the laws which protected their civic 
rights, including the right to a trial and to appeal 
against magisterial coercion, provocatio. In that 
sense it was equally attractive to aristocrats as to 
the masses, and no oligarchic alternative to the 
ideal of libertas popuii Romani was therefore ever 
formulated nor was the ‘sovereignty’ of the people 
formally challenged. What is striking about 
political discourse in the Roman republic is 
therefore what in a narrower context has been 
described as its ideological ‘monotony’ (Morstein- 
Marx 2004). 

The identity of the elite and the way it 
justified its leadership was fully compatible with 
the libertas ideology. Membership of the nobiiitas 
was not formally based on birth right but on 
personal (or family) achievements. By defining 
itself as an ‘office-elite’ the nobititas could claim a 
direct popular mandate and justify its power in 
terms of personal merit and services to the state. In 
practice only persons of considerable wealth may 
have been able to assume public responsibilities, 
but the fact that in principle it was open to all 
talented outsiders was hugely important. 

The elite’s meritocratic self-image 
influenced its style of government and it may also 
have encouraged it to pursue broadly consensual 
policies, which contributed to the maintenance of 
social and political stability. The elite’s own life- 
style appears to have been relatively modest 
during most of the republic, which reduced the 
most glaring social inequality and encouraged an 
‘egalitarian’ vision of the citizen-body. This was 
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partly the result of internal ‘self-policing’, as 
reflected in a series of luxury laws curbing 
excessive life-styles. Likewise the beneficial 
ideology of public munificence embraced by the 
elite may have contributed to a general sense of 
paternalistic responsibility, despite the evident 
opportunities for self-promotion which it also 
offered. 

Most important in this context was the fact 
that the elite ethos of public service increasingly 
was channelled into a quest for military 
distinction. Extended military service was 
integrated into the public career structure, and the 
glory won on the battlefields became a major 
factor in the elite’s internal competition. The result 
was that the nobility in effect became a ‘warrior 
elite’, and the establishment of the new ruling 
class coincided with a major push in Rome’s 
expansion in Italy. The nobilitas thus consolidated 
its position through its management of this process 
(Holkeskamp 1993). 

The military basis for the ascendancy of 
the nobi litas was reinforced through a wide range 
of public ritual and manifestations, such as the 
triumph, funeral processions and orations, which 
demonstrated not just their capability but also their 
devotion to the res pubtica and its ideals. 
Moreover, the cityscape of Rome was increasingly 
shaped by aristocratic self-promotion. Votive 
monuments and honorific statuary proliferated 
which brought home visually Rome’s external 
conquests and acted as reminders to the populace 
of the successful leadership provided by the 
nobility. The public rituals and their associated 
monuments thus became celebrations of the 
partnership between the Roman people, its leaders 
and the tutelary gods, which manifested itself in 
the steady expansion of her power and territory. 

As such they reflected the increasing 
militarisation of Roman society during the 
republic. Prolonged periods of continuous military 
engagement and mass-mobilisation made warfare 
a normal, indeed habitual activity for the Romans, 
and most likely this development also had a 
profound effect on the relationship between 
leaders and masses. The line between civilian and 
military authority became blurred. On the one 
hand, the citizen body (or at least the politically 
active section of it) thus became largely identical 
with the army, which was used to take orders from 
their superiors, while, on the other hand, the 


military leaders became accustomed to an element 
of reciprocity in their dealings with the people and 
imbued with a sense of obligation to lead by 
example. The Roman elite seems to have 
subscribed to the ideal of an approachable style of 
leadership, characterised by what has been 
described as ‘joviality’, i.e. the friendly 
demeanour assumed by a superior towards his 
social inferiors (Jehne 2000). 

The continuous military engagements had 
a direct impact not just on domestic politics, but 
crucially also created the practical opportunities 
which enabled the elite to pursue moderate, 
broadly consensual policies which accommodated 
the interests of the masses. There was, in other 
words, an intimate connection between internal 
social and political stability in Rome and her 
external expansion during the same period. We 
will therefore take a closer look at the initial stages 
of the Roman expansion. 

Rome’s expansion in Italy 

Rome first emerged as a local hegemonic 
power in Latium during the fourth century, when 
she came to dominate the other small city-states. 
According to later tradition the peoples of the 
plain had early formed a defensive league in 
reaction to raids by inland highland tribes. Given 
the geographical conditions in Latium, which 
offered little natural protection and could easily be 
overrun, this would have been an entirely logical 
measure and necessary for their collective 
security. Apparently the members of the league 
had also exchanged various mutual rights, 
enabling trade and inter-marriage. In 340 the 
Latins revolted against Roman hegemony, and 
after their defeat in the ensuing Latin War the 
league was dissolved and Rome emerged as a 
dominant power in central Italy. Rome soon 
extended her hegemony to Campania and the 
Volscian tribes. This sparked a series of conflicts 
with the Samnites in central Italy, Rome’s 
strongest opponent, as well as a host of other Italic 
peoples, including the Etruscans, Umbrians, 
Apulians, Lucanians, and the Gauls in northern 
Italy. By the early third century most of the 
peninsula had come under Roman control, and 
after 264 there was little armed opposition to her 
hegemony. However, during the Hannibalic War 
many Italian peoples in central and southern Italy 
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joined Carthage, but with Roman victory secure 
they were brought back under Roman control. 

A number of different factors contributed 
to the remarkable expansion of Roman power in 
Italy. Divisions within the ra nks of Rome’s 
opponents were exploited by clever alliance 
policies that played out different opponents against 
each other. But the major advantage enjoyed by 
Rome appears to have been her ability to mobilise 
large sections of the male population over long 
periods. The figures we have for the number of 
men under arms and the size of the citizen 
population - which must be used with great 
caution - suggest a very high level of 
mobilisation. This was sustainable, practically, 
economically and politically, for a number of 
reasons. At the most basic level mass mobilisation 
was possible because of the structure of the citizen 
militia, which made the majority of male adults 
eligible for extended military service, only the 
protetarii and freedmen being de facto excluded. 
Rome also devised a system to ensure continuous 
military leadership during the extended 
campaigns, which broke with the principle of 
short-term tenure of office. This happened through 
the invention of pro-magisterial posts during the 
middle republic, which extended the imperium of 
the annual office-holders and enabled them to 
continue in the field. It also allowed Rome to field 
several armies at the same time. 

Warfare was originally a seasonal activity, 
and serving in military campaigns during parts of 
the year became part of the rhythm of life for the 
Roman peasantry. At a relatively early stage in the 
Roman expansion, however, soldiers had to 
remain under arms for longer periods, and it has 
been suggested that any negative impact of their 
absence on the economy and population was 
compensated for by early conscription and delayed 
male marriage (Rosenstein 2004). The level of 
mobilisation in the Roman republic is nevertheless 
remarkable, not least in light of the limited 
evidence we have for any resistance to 
conscription. This may be explained partly by a 
habit of service, which led to a gradual 
militarisation of the Roman civic identity, partly 
by the collective as well as individual benefits that 
were to be derived from continuous warfare. The 
sharing of the proceeds of war, above all booty 
from plunder, would have provided an important 
incentive, but there were also wider social and 


economic implications. It created a rich supply of 
war captives who were sold into slavery; between 
297 and 293 BCE no fewer than 69,000 were 
enslaved. This influx of labour would have 
reduced the need for debt-bondage, which was 
banned by the lex Poet! I la in either 326 or 3 13. 
(Oakley 1993) Enslavement of Romans had never 
been allowed within Roman borders, but debt- 
bondage may have been relatively common. The 
foreign conquests also gave the Romans access to 
extensive land resources, on which landless poor 
could be settled, cf. below. The creation of a 
steadily growing ‘cake’ thus helped maintaining 
social stability at home, while also consolidating 
the position of the ruling nobi litas, which justified 
its leadership in terms of military prowess. It also 
enabled Rome to export her population surplus 
and thereby ease domestic social pressures. 

The Roman Hegemony In Italy 

As the Romans extended their hegemony 
across the Italian peninsula, they developed 
complex patterns of relationships with individual 
Italian communities. Modem scholars have tried to 
identify behind these arrangements a deliberate 
strategy aimed at laying the foundation for the 
romanised Italy, which would emerge centuries 
later. There are obvious elements of teleology in 
this approach, and the result has often been the 
projection of much later developments back to an 
original ‘master plan’. In reality the Roman 
organisation of Italy appears to have evolved 
gradually over a long period and been subject to 
continuous adjustments and modifications which 
took into account local circumstances and 
changing short-term objectives. We can 
nevertheless discern the vague outline of 
successive stages in the development of Rome’s 
hegemonic system, as well as some general 
principles which dictated her policies. The main 
hegemonic tools were incorporation, 
enfranchisement, treaties, land confiscation, and 
colonisation. When dealing with individual 
communities, Rome would frequently combine 
these different components. 

Rome’s first major conquest took place in 
396, when according to ancient tradition Veii, 
Rome’s Etruscan neighbour to the north, was 
captured. The town was then destroyed, the 
population enslaved, the territory annexed and 
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distributed among Roman settlers. A different 
policy was pursued in 381, when the Latin town of 
Tusculum was incoiporated and apparently given 
full Roman citizenship. This is the first recorded 
instance of the wholesale incoiporation of another 
community into Rome. It broke with traditional 
notions of the city-state as comprised by the city 
and its surrounding territory, and thus opened up 
for a process of municipalisation, which allowed 
the dominant centre to coexist with lesser urban 
communities that were allocated certain 
administrative responsibilities. 

After the Latin War (340-38) a major 
reorganisation of Rome’s hegemony in Latium 
took place. The former allies were, with a few 
exceptions, all incoiporated into the Roman state, 
apparently receiving full Roman citizenship. Later 
other communities in central Italy were treated 
similarly, although it is not clear whether full 
enfranchisement was always involved. The policy 
of extending both territory and citizen body was 
pursued up to a point in the third century when 
fears of overstretching Rome’s ability to integrate 
foreign communities led to a change of policy. At 
that point Roman territory extended far beyond 
what could reasonably be defined as a city-state. 
The expansion of the Roman citizen body was 
feasible because of the particular Roman definition 
of their citizenship. Unlike in the Greek poleis, 
citizenship did not entail any direct political 
influence, and it could therefore be extended 
without jeopardising political stability or causing 
any disruption to the internal balance of power. 
Moreover, citizenship was not regarded as a 
specific privilege as much as the common status 
held by all free members of society, which also 
explains the automatic enfranchisement of freed 
slaves, Hberti, at Rome, a practice that surprised 
contemporary Greek observers who found it 
remarkably generous. 

In contrast to most other ancient societies 
Rome could expand her citizen body without 
major adverse effects, enabling her to enjoy the 
benefits from increased manpower and the 
revenues that would pay for their deployment. 
Politically the expanded Roman state remained 
highly centralised with all power concentrated in 
the city of Rome. From that perspective it 
remained a ‘classic’ city-state. The degree of 
political integration in the Roman territories may 
therefore have been limited. Political proceedings, 


festivals and other civic events would mostly have 
affected those living in or near the city of Rome. 
The army may in fact have been the main 
integrative factor within the Roman state, since 
recruits from different parts of the Roman territory 
appear to have been deliberately mixed in 
individual army units. (Jehne 2006). 

The most common alternative to 
incoiporation was the formation of alliances, 
which tied Italian communities externally to Rome 
while conceding full internal autonomy. Rome 
appears to have exchanged bilateral treaties with a 
large number of Italian states, although it has been 
argued that some defeated communities, rather 
than receiving a formal treaty, simply may have 
been left as dediticii, surrendered enemies, subject 
to Rome’s will and command (Rich 2008). Some 
allies, especially those who had entered freely into 
an alliance with Rome without coercion, may have 
received more favourable terms than others, 
described as a foedus aequum , but it is not clear 
what the practical implications were. The treaties 
deprived the allies of an independent foreign 
policy and tied them to Rome, whom they were 
obliged to support when called upon. The military 
contributions by the Italians were regulated by the 
formula togatorum, i.e. the list of togati, 
presumably the men of military age, which the 
Roman authorities used to specify the numbers of 
troops required of each allied community. In the 
army the allied contingents would serve in 
separate units under their own officers, but under 
the high command of the Roman general. Beyond 
the military contributions the treaties did not 
impose any specific obligations. No tribute was 
ever imposed on the Italians allies. There was no 
attempt to extend direct rule or Roman law or to 
enforce further political or cultural integration. 

The internal autonomy of the allies also appears to 
have been broadly respected by Rome, apart from 
isolated instances when overbearing magistrates 
broke with convention. 

The categories of allied and incoiporated 
communities were not always clear-cut, and the 
edges of the Roman citizen body were particularly 
fuzzy. Later sources refer to a group known as 
elves sine suffragio, citizens without the vote, who 
may have presented a form of affiliated status, by 
which the community received elements of the 
Roman citizenship without being fully 
incoiporated. The category remains elusive, and it 
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may originally have covered a fairly wide range of 
different relations to Rome (Mouritsen 2007). 
Some were clearly treated more favourably than 
others, and in some cases their status may have 
been formalised in a treaty, which gave them an 
intermediate position halfway between ally and 
subject. It is not clear to what extent these 
communities served in the Roman legions or 
counted as allies. 

The apparent inconsistencies in Rome’s 
policy towards these peoples may reflect an early 
experimental phase, before treaties became the 
single preferred means of regulating Rome’s 
hegemony Italy. The purpose of exchanging 
elements of the citizenship, including ius 
conubium et commercium, may have been to tie 
these communities more closely to Rome, 
politically and economically through intermarriage 
and trade. 

When an opponent had surrendered to 
Rome, punitive actions often followed in the form 
of land confiscations. According to one source, the 
Romans typically annexed a third of their 
opponent’s territory. Depending on the size and 
location of the land a number of options were then 
open to the Roman authorities. The land could 
become Roman public land, ager publl'CUS populi 
Romani, and handed over to so-called possessores 
who would cultivate the land without any formal 
legal entitlement. The land in question might also 
be settled by Romans citizens who would form 
small communities which had no formal political 
identity and for purposes of jurisdiction were 
served by officials dispatched from Rome. Finally 
the seized land might be turned into a Roman 
colony with lull political autonomy. 

Roman colonisation in Italy had a long 
history, going back to the earliest expansion of the 
‘Latin League’, members of which would exploit 
new conquests through the establishment of joint 
settlements, priscae coloniae Latinae. After the 
Latin War Roman colonisation entered a new 
phase with the foundation of a large colony at 
Cales, 334 BCE. It was for all intents and purposes 
a Roman settlement but it received ‘Latin’ status, 
despite the dissolution of the Latin ‘league’. It 
became independent of Rome, with whom the new 
community shared a treaty, but it enjoyed the 
rights traditionally associated with members of the 
Latin League, namely the rights to intermarry and 
to conduct formal trade with Rome. The Roman 


settlers who were dispatched to the new colony 
were stripped of their citizenship and given a new 
political identity as citizens of Cales. In the 
following centuries Rome continued this policy 
until the 1 80s when almost thirty Latin colonies 
had been founded. At that point Rome’s colonial 
policy had already changed fundamentally with 
the foundation of the first large settlement of 
Roman citizens in Northern Italy, which 
presumably was triggered by a wish to maintain 
direct control over the manpower resources. 

The Latin colonies served multiple 
purposes. The new settlements relieved population 
pressures at Rome, and they asserted strategic 
control over newly conquered territories. The 
colonies ensured a permanent Roman presence in 
distant regions, thereby helping to maintain 
Roman hegemony. They were strategically located 
to maximise their geo-political impact. In order to 
ensure contact with their mother city the colonies 
were linked to the Roman heartland through new 
roads. 

Alongside these large ‘Latin’ colonies 
Rome also founded so-called coloniae maritimae, 
or coastal colonies, which were small, fortified 
settlements set up to protect the coastline against 
attacks. Counting only 300 adult male settlers, 
these colonies were effectively garrisons without 
any local autonomy, and the colonists therefore 
maintained their Roman citizenship. 

The final outcome of all these different 
policies and strategies was a highly complex 
political map of Italy, which reflected changing 
circumstances and short-term objectives during the 
period of conquest. Rome dealt with each 
opponent individually employing a range of 
different forms of relationships and a graduated 
blend of rights and obligations, but the guiding 
principle was always to neutralise future threats 
and to ensure Roman access to their manpower 
resources, ideally without assuming long-term 
administrative or military responsibilities herself. 
In this way the organisation of Italy was an 
ingenious means of supporting continuous 
expansion beyond the peninsula. 

Having worked well for several centuries, 
the hegemonic system in Italy came to an end in 
9 1 , when the Italians revolted against Rome. The 
ensuing conflict became known as the Social War 
(from SOCius = ally) and after two years of intense 
fighting the Italians were defeated and their states 
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incorporated into Rome. A later Roman tradition 
interpreted the war as an Italian fight for Roman 
citizenship and full inclusion into her state. 
However, given the loss of autonomy this would 
entail for the local Italian elites and the limited - 
and in most cases hypothetical - benefits that 
might be derived from Roman citizenship during 
the republic, it may be more realistic to see the 
conflict as a conventional uprising against foreign 
exploitation and hegemony. 

In the long term the Roman hegemonic 
system may have proved too inflexible. Thus, it 
was incapable of accommodating the changing 
circumstances which followed from the creation of 
Rome’s overseas empire. This expansion had to a 
great extent been achieved through allied 
manpower, which seems to have made up between 
half and two thirds of the army. The result was a 
conflict of interest as to the control and 
exploitation of this jointly created but unilaterally 
controlled asset. The alliance system was entirely 
bilateral with no federal bodies, which might have 
played a mediating role and prevented the clash of 
interests from erupting into the violence of the 
Social War. (Mouritsen 1998; 2006) At the same 
time the Roman colonists in the ‘Latin’ 
settlements also seem to have campaigned for re- 
admission to the Roman franchise, adding a 
further destabilising element to the complex 
political situation which emerged in the later 
second century. 

The outcome of the war was an Italian 
defeat, the dissolution of their polities and the 
wholesale incorporation of their populations into 
Rome. The result was a new territorial state, more 
than twice as large as before, with an ethnically 
diverse population. For the first time the entire 
peninsula formed a single political unit with a 
single citizenship. Still, only limited attempts seem 
to have been made to enforce any cultural unity in 
the new state. The gradual acculturation of its 
many different constituents that took place during 
the first century BCE is therefore perhaps best 
understood as an inadvertent by-product of the 
disruptions caused by the civil wars and of the 
extensive colonial schemes, which resulted in an 
unprecedented level of population displacement 
(Scheidel 2004). 

Imperial expansion outside Italy 


Rome made her first conquest outside the 
Italian peninsula after the first war against 
Carthage in 241, when most of Sicily fell under 
Roman control. At that point it was decided not to 
extend the Italian system of autonomous or half- 
incorporated allies to Sicily. Instead it would be 
ruled directly by a Roman magistrate, who was 
invested with unlimited authority within his sphere 
of command - or provincia, as it was called, hence 
the later use of the term ‘province’ to denote a 
subject territory. It later became common practice 
for higher magistrates with imperium after their 
year in office to take up a post with propraetorian 
or proconsular powers, governing a province for a 
limited period of time. 

In line with this policy the new territory 
was exploited economically in the form of tribute 
to be paid either in money or grain. The existing 
system for the extraction of resources was left in 
place, and the imposition of Roman rule therefore 
represented continuation on a local level rather 
than disruption. The tributary system would 
subsequently be extended to other overseas 
territories which came under Roman control, 
although often after some initial reluctance to 
assume direct administrative responsibility. The 
advantages of this arrangement were obvious, 
since it reduced the need for a permanent Roman 
administration. The existing social structures were 
as a rule also left intact as far as possible. By 
bringing the native elites on side the Romans 
promoted local compliance and reduced the need 
for extensive garrisoning of the territory. 

Rome did not impose a uniform system of 
taxation and tax collection throughout the 
provinces. A standard tax would be levied, known 
as the Stipendium, which covered both capitation 
taxes and taxes on landed property. Individual 
governors could also impose special levies, 
tributum. In 123 the tax collection in Asia was 
handed over to private companies of publicani, 
who would become powerful political players in 
Rome. Later this system was extended to some of 
the other provinces and these companies might 
also be put in charge of charge of mining, road 
building, and the collection of tolls and various 
duties. 

The establishment of the overseas empire 
had a direct and immediate impact on the Roman 
state, which experienced an enormous increase in 
revenues. The tributum was not levied from 167, 
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since it was no longer needed to finance the army. 
It also led to an increase in trade, a sector in which 
the ruling class was not allowed to engage 
directly. Thus, the lex Claudia (218 BCE) banned 
senators and their sons from owning large sea- 
going ships. The huge influx of slaves also helped 
to transform the Italian economy. 

The nature of Roman imperialism falls 
outside the scope of this survey, but we may 
briefly note the importance of elite competition 
focused on the attainment of military glory, 
combined with a pervasive militarisation of 
Roman society and the manifest economic benefits 
to be accrued from continuous warfare (Harris 
1984; North 1981; Rich 1993). Not all wars may 
have been directly initiated by Rome, but every 
opportunity for further conquests seems to have 
been embraced without hesitation. The structure of 
the Roman hegemony in Italy may also have 
contributed to her willingness to engage in 
overseas conflicts, since it only came into effect 
when their soldiers were called upon to support 
Rome in such engagements. 

The overseas conquests changed the 
nature and scale of Roman politics, which in turn 
had direct consequences for the ruling class’ 
ability to control its own membership. New 
sources of elite conflict emerged as the imperial 
riches and career opportunities raised the stakes in 
their internal competition. The establishment of 
the Empire thus put increasing pressure on the 
republican system of government, straining the 
cohesion and consensual ideology of the ruling 
class beyond breaking point. 

The Fall of the Roman Republic 

The Roman republic came to an end in the 
later first century BCE, when increased political 
instability accompanied by a rise in political 
violence and other ‘unconstitutional’ practices 
eventually led to civil wars and final collapse. The 
gradual disintegration of the republic was the 
product of complex historical processes involving 
a range of interlocking factors which all 
contributed to the crisis. A root cause was the 
decline in elite cohesion, which highlighted 
intrinsic weaknesses in the political system and in 
turn was exacerbated by structural flaws in the 
organisation of the Empire. In addition, changes to 
the citizen militia and the dramatic expansion of 


the Roman citizen-body after the Social War 
created a fertile ground for the politicisation of the 
army. 

The beginning of the end of the republic is 
traditionally dated to 133 BCE when political 
violence erupted for the first time since the end of 
the ‘Struggle of the orders’. The reforming tribune 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus was killed by senatorial 
opponents after he had used his powers in a way 
that broke with convention. In doing so he ignored 
the consensual ideology of the elite, which 
required that office holders submit to the 
collective view of ruling class. The situation in 
133 thus encapsulated a deeper structural problem 
immanent in the Roman ‘constitution’. The ten 
tribunes held immense powers - active as well as 
reactive - but the need for unanimity among them 
had traditionally ensured stability. This principle 
was abandoned by Gracchus, which left his 
senatorial opponents with no option but to 
eliminate him by force. Their actions exposed the 
disparity between the senate’s formal advisory role 
and its de facto position as the seat of the 
aristocratic government. When confronted by 
intransigent office holders who refused to submit 
to its authority the senate had virtually no 
constitutional means of enforcing the majority 
view. 

Though logical within the context, the 
recourse to violence in 133 set an important 
precedent, since it undermined the traditional 
political imperative according to which all 
conflicts of interest had to find a negotiated 
solution. Once the taboo against force was broken, 
it became more difficult to enforce a compromise 
through arguments or appeals to the aristocratic 
consensus. Rival factions and individuals could 
choose to fight it out, first in the streets and later 
on the battlefields. 

While the crisis of 133 marked a new turn 
in the articulation of Roman politics, it was not a 
bolt from the blue. The stability of the middle 
republic should not be overestimated. Open 
confrontations may have been avoided but the 
republic had often been on the brink of crisis. 
However, tensions and conflicts were generally 
resolved through negotiations and the application 
of peer pressure, underlining the fundamental truth 
that Rome could be governed only if public 
authority was exercised consensually. When this 
consensus broke down the political system offered 
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ample opportunities for individual politicians to 
assert themselves against the collective. They 
could appeal directly to the assemblies and have 
their proposals ratified without senatorial backing, 
since the pop U I US remained the sole source of 
formal authority. This in turn changed the role of 
the popular institutions, which were given an 
entirely new political function as decision-making 
bodies. They became focal points of the activities 
of rival groups and individuals seeking popular 
legitimacy for their actions. In other words, with 
the breakdown of elite consensus the ritualised 
nature of political proceedings at Rome became a 
liability for the republican system as a whole. 

In this political climate the absence of a 
permanent armed force in the city of Rome also 
became critical; it meant that the central 
authorities had no means of maintaining public 
order, and the result was an increase in street 
violence and civil unrest. The demilitarisation of 
the city of Rome, which had previously sustained 
the system of aristocratic, shared government, now 
emerged as a serious threat to this form of 
government. 

The failings of the political process in 
Rome fed into a structural problem inherent in the 
organisation of the Empire. Under the republic the 
provincial system had delegated immense powers 
and vast military resources to individual members 
of the ruling class, who were beyond any effective 
control from the centre during their tenure. This 
was in itself a major flaw in the system, but 
combined with the constitutional weaknesses 
noted above it became fatal for the republic. 

Office holders could use the assemblies to procure 
provincial commands for themselves or their 
allies, which broke with the traditional format of 
limited, short-term service. A formal mandate 
could now be gained for provincial postings which 
exceeded the conventional limits both in terms of 
scale and duration. This in turn enabled generals to 
establish an alternative power base away from the 
centre, which they were able to challenge from a 
previously unimaginable position of strength. 

The lack of central control was 
exacerbated by another important development, 
relating to the recruitment of soldiers. The 
minimum property threshold for conscription had 


already been lowered during the second century 
(Rathbone 1993), and difficulties of recruitment 
during the second century had forced generals to 
disregard conventions and drafted proletciriito the 
army. In 107 the general Caius Marius formally 
abandoned the link between property and military 
service. This development undermined the 
traditional militia structure of the Roman army, 
which had been predicated on the soldiers’ ability 
to sustain themselves economically when their 
military service was over. The repercussions were 
immediate, since Marius as the first general sought 
to provide land for his veterans through colonial 
settlements. The senate opposed the scheme with 
the result that veteran provision became the 
responsibility of individual generals rather than the 
state. This was a crucial mistake, for it generated a 
shift in army loyalty away from the state onto their 
generals, whom soldiers become willing to follow 
against the centre (Brunt 1988). The problem of 
loyalty may already have been exacerbated by the 
heterogeneous character of the new state that had 
emerged out of the Social War. Thus, a large 
proportion of the soldiers who fought in the civil 
wars were newly incorporated Italians whose 
allegiance to the Roman state is likely to have 
been much weaker. 

Three major factors contributed to the 
collapse of the republic: the division of formal and 
informal powers in the Roman constitution, the 
structure of military commands and provincial 
administration, and the composition of the Roman 
army. But the underlying cause which enabled 
these factors to come together with such dramatic 
effect, was ultimately the decline in the unity of 
the ruling class, which had gradually crumbled 
under the impact of the new imperial reality. 
Therefore, put very simply, it could be argued that 
while the first stages of Rome’s expansion 
entrenched the position of the ruling class, the 
later conquests outside of Italy led to increased 
friction within the elite and ultimately to its loss of 
internal cohesion and group-discipline. The 
inevitable outcome was a collapse of collective 
government and the rise of autocracy, to which the 
Roman state offered no real alternative (Meier 
1980). 
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Roman Theatre: Plautus and Seneca [Wikipedia] 


The theatre of ancient Rome was a diverse and interesting art form, ranging from festival performances of 
street theatre and acrobatics , to the staging of Plautus 's broadly appealing situation comedies, to the high- 
style , verbally elaborate tragedies of Seneca . Although Rome had a native tradition of performance, the 
Hellenization of Roman culture in the 3rd century BC had a profound and energizing effect on Roman 
theatre and encouraged the development of Latin literature of the highest quality for the stage. 

The Roman historian Livy wrote that the Romans first experienced theatre in the 4th century BC, with a 
performance by Etruscan actors. Beacham argues that they had been familiar with "pre -theatrical 
practices" for some time before that recorded contact. Roman drama began in 240 BC with the plays of 
Livius Andronicus . It remained popular throughout Late Antiquity , by the mid 4th century AD, 102 out of 
176 ludi public i being dedicated to theatre, besides a considerably lower number of gladiator and chariot 
racing events. 

Plautus’ Casina. Adapted from the Stanford Report, May 1, 2014 

http://news.stanford.edu/news/2014/mav/classics-play-casina- 

0501 14.html?utm source=News+and+Events+List&utm campaign=8fd530c639- 

06 14 Humanities Monthly&utm medium=email&utm term=0 ff0da8c938-8fd530c639-421622325 


Stanford Classics in Theater ventures into Roman comedy. Student theater troupe re -imagines and re- 
translates the family farce in Plautus' Casina, setting it in the Gilded Age of San Francisco, where a 
motley crew of characters pokes fun at social institutions. BY TANU WAKEFIELD The Humanities at 
Stanford By Kilian Mallon 

Nicole Nomany, a junior majoring in archaeology, 
plays the coquettish maid, Kitty, and Stephen Sansom, 
doctoral candidate in classics, plays Cal, the 
bamboozling butler, in this year's production of 
Plautus' "Casina" by Stanford Classics in Theater. 

Cleveland Stafford has it all: money, a grand Nob Hill 
house, shares in several major railroad companies and 
a farm on the Peninsula. His only problem? How to 
outwit his wife, Gloria, so he can live the good life 
with their beautiful servant, Marguerite. 

Cleveland and Gloria's marital conflicts lure in their neighbors and servants, leading to a farce of plots 
and counter-plots involving haughty butlers, burly farmhands and a troupe of vaudeville performers. 

So goes Stanford Classics in Theater's latest production - a translation and adaptation of the Roman 
playwright Plautus' comedy Casina. 

As with their previous productions, SC1T troupe members - primarily graduate students from Stanford's 
Classics Department - use this opportunity to tell an old tale with a new twist. 
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Along with tackling a Roman comedy for the first time, the play was adapted to a non-contemporary 
period - the Gilded Age of San Francisco - whereas past productions have been set in contemporary 
times. 

Casina is actually Plautus' translation of a Greek comedy into Latin, explained Carolyn MacDonald, a 
fifth-year doctorate student in classics who acts in the play. In Plautus' original play the characters all 
have Greek names, but they speak in Latin, sing Roman songs and occasionally refer to locations in a 
Roman city. 

"We wanted to capture that sense of here-but-not-here, now-but-not-now, so we chose a setting that 
would combine the familiar and the distant: San Francisco, but in the Gilded Age," MacDonald said. 

"The jokes generally had to be less about current culture and politics, and more from tum-of-the-century 
San Francisco and the Stanfords," said Ted Kelting, a first -year doctoral student in classics and one of the 
play's translators who also acts in the play. 

Their choice of setting "required more discipline than just throwing in a Miley Cyrus joke and calling it a 
day," Kelting said, adding that it was challenging to write a cohesive script, "because everyone had a 
different notion for what Gilded Age diction sounded like." 

And, MacDonald added, like Plautus, the SCIT members took a lot of liberties with the production. 

"The costumes, the songs and the dialogue shift a lot between the historical and the modem. Like Greece 
in Plautus' Casina, the Gilded Age in our production is a strange and wonderful collision between the 
present and an imagined past," she said. 

Evening performances of Casina will be held on Thursday, May 1, through Saturday, May 3.. 

Since its first show in 2009, SCIT's goal has been to engage contemporary audiences with classical 
theater. And humor appears to be one of the first rules of engagement. Casina, subtitled "A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to Nob Hill," is SCIT's sixth production and its first foray into Roman comedy. 
Previous productions have been adaptations of Greek plays and include Euripedes' Cyclops and 
Aristophanes' The Wasps. 

"Aristophanic [Greek] comedy differs dramatically from Roman comedy," Kelting explained. 
"Aristophanes is all about political satire and [vulgar] jokes, but Roman comedy is much more about 
comedic situations and plots with set characters." 

And even though situational comedy trumps political satire with Casina (think Modern Family versus The 
Daily ShoW), it's no less funny. 

Stephen Sansom, a second-year doctoral student in classics and also a translator and actor in the play, 
noted, "Roman comedy has all the slapstick you'd ever want with a plot and character types that are 
accessible to a general audience." 

Plautus is also a master of word play and sound patterns. Sansom said the script collaborators tried to 
capture that spirit in the translation, "whether in alliterative dialogue or pointed metaphors and puns." 

Casina is the second play for Sansom, whose scholarly work focuses on Greek poetry. "As someone who 
hadn't acted in a play since kindergarten," he said, "I've gotten to work with the production side of theater 
more than I had ever thought I would." 
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Kelting, who studies Greek, Roman and Egyptian literature, described his participation as immensely 
rewarding. "1 feel like I'm seeing the project through from its very inception to its completion," he said. 
"Also, acting like a creepy, hickish farmhand who thinks he knows high diction, my character, Buster, is 
just really fun." 

Noting that his work with SCIT has broadened his intellectual perspective, Sansom said, "There's an 
essential performance aspect to the Greek and Latin texts we study that becomes all the more real in 
practice." 

In a democratic, collaborative process, most graduate students in the Classics Department contribute to 
the play in some way, whether translating, acting, directing, set -building or production. 

This year, the play's cast of eight also includes undergraduates studying subjects like archeology and 
computer science and local alumni who have been in past SCIT shows. 

A student from the music department will provide accompanying music for the play. Local theatre 
community members are directing and choreographing this particular production. 

"It's a community process all the way, from picking the play to the point of performance," Sansom said. 
"Expertise and scholarship inform every step, whether it's the meaning of a particular Greek word or an 
aspect of the period/place of the adaptation." 

In October 2014, the SCIT troupe will take its talents to San Francisco to discuss the process of adapting 
classical plays and to perform Casina at a Humanities West conference . 


Art of Republican Rome 


Man with Ancestors. Oneanta 
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http://artfromancientlands.com/PaestanRedFiquredS 
temlessKylixDC116.html 
A Paestan Red-Figured Stemless Kylix - 
DC.116; Origin: Italy Circa: 330 BC to 320 
BC; Dimensions: 7.5" (19.1cm) depth; Collection: 
Paestan; Style: kylix; Condition: Fine. Additional 
I nformation: Attributed to the Painter of Naples 

Dionysus, Greek god of Wine, is commonly portrayed as 
one of two archetypes. Either, he is depicted as the quiet 
and epicurean God who quietly enjoys his wine on his 
Olympian throne, or as a wild and carnal spirit that 
animates the most feral nature of man. It is this second 
and darker Dionysus that is depicted on this Kylix. The 
carnal Dionysus was worshiped by the Bacchants, an all-female cult of the most arcane sort in Ancient 
Hellas, and later in Rome. It was in the name of the wine God that the cult-members raised themselves 
into wine and drug-ridden hysteria, consumed the flesh of live animals, and participated in massive 
orgies. This depiction of Dionysus every bit merits the zeal and activity of his Bacchant worshipers. He 
leaps through the air, the leader of a procession, undoubtedly in his honor. The chalmys flippantly draped 
over his shoulders sways with the rush of his movement. He is bedecked in beaded bandoliers, and a 
wreath frames his head. In his right hand he holds a Tympanum, ready to be struck into a frenzied 
cacophony or hypnotic beat. His left hand holds a staff, much like the ones used by the processional 
leaders of festivals. He looks back over his shoulder, as if to lead on the festival train behind him. His left 
pectoral muscle is grossly exaggerated, giving a stylized and very strikingly feminine feature to the male 
body. The Kylix’ s meandering border of grape leaves further accentuates the fantastic fluidity of the 
form. Who knows what role this piece played in the life of a wealthy aristocrat, or perhaps a devoted 
Bacchant? Given the elegance of its execution and the unusualness of its subject, it is very possible that 
this piece was an integral sacramental ornament of the Bacchant. Perhaps from its lip, the Bacchantes 
once supped their wine or sprinkled their spices. Regardless of its purpose, or the wonderful and arcane 
rites that the Kylix may’ve witnessed, it is undeniably a phenomenal work of art. The virility of its 
Dionysus is a testament to the artist’s ability and the boisterous revelry of the human spirit. (DC.l 16) 




Etruscan Archaic Polychrome Protome in the Form of 
a Woman’s Head - X. 0040; Origin: 

Mediterranean; C i rca: 6th Century BC; Dimensions: 
6.5" (16.5cm) hig Collection: Classical; Style: 
Etruscan; Medium: T erracotta 


http://artfromancientlands.com/EtruscanProtomeheadX0040.html 
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Our knowledge about the Etruscan civilization is extremely limited. Our understanding of their language 
is still incomplete and most of the information that is known comes to us through the Romans, their one- 
time subjects who grew to become their masters. The Etruscans lived under a series of autonomous city- 
states spread out across northern and central Italy. By the 3rd Century B.C., they would be absorbed into 
the burgeoning Roman Empire. Made from a reddish clay with a cream slip, this exceptionally beautiful 
head from an antefix has small blue eyes, thin black eyebrows, and thin red lips. Black curls cover her 
forehead. She wears painted blue and black button earrings, and two necklaces, one a string of beads and 
the other with pendant beads. Antefixes were placed at the ends of cover tiles that ran along the sides of a 
building's roof. These polychrome terracotta plaques provided necessary protection from the weather for 
the wooden framework of the building. This custom was prevalent all over Etruria (the lands of the 
Etruscan), Eatium, and Campania from the 7th century B.C. until the Roman period. In Archaic and 
Classical times, the Estrucan city of Caere (modem Cerveteri) seems to have been an important center for 
the production of such works and this protome may very well come from there. - (X.0040) 


http://artfromancientlands.com/RomanRibbonGlassDishGF0346.html 

Roman Ribbon Glass Dish - G F.0346; Circa: 100 
BC; Dimensions: 3.5" (8.9cm) wide; Collection: 
Roma Medium: Glass 

We will never know what objects might have rested in 
this dish. However, it is obvious from the remarkable 
craftsmanship of the dish itself that only the finest of 
substances would have graced its surface. The lens 
shaped bowl is formed of opaque bands of red, yellow, 
and green interspersed with bands of translucent blue 
and the same blue with milky white streaks. A 
colorless band with yellow streaks is also worked in. 
The blue rim is decorated by a spirally wound white 
braid, creating a frame for the whole. The colorful 
bands are muted when seen from below, producing an 
effect of dark green, blue, and black hue. Overall this 
is a splendid, timeless piece. His maker clearly reached 
a level of expertise that would be unrivaled in any age. 


Early Roman Republic Art (500-200 BCE) 

Source: Antiquities Experts website 

Art of the early Republic was profoundly influenced by the Greek art of Magna Graecia. This was the 
name given to the Greek colonies in Southern Italy, such as Cumae. These colonies were prosperous 
during the period of Etruscan domination of central Italy. In about 400 B.C., threatened by Sicilians and 
the newly-powerful Romans, the Greek settlements went into a period of disunity and poverty. 

Mosaics 

One such influence of the Greeks was the use of tiles to create a mosaic on floors. The first of these were 
from about the Sixth Century B.C. in Magna Graecia in Southern Italy. For floor mosaics, each tessarae 
(piece of the mosaic) was stone (typically limestone or marble), and they had to be completely flat. Wall 
mosaics were considered the more difficult craft. The documentary evidence of the early Roman Republic 



- (GF.0346) 
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suggests wall mosacists (musearii) were paid more than those 
who worked on floors. Colored stones began to be used in 
wall mosaics in about the Second Century B.C. 

Detail: Dionysian procession, segment from entrance to a 
triclinium (dining hall) in Southern Italy; ca. 150 B. C.. 
Smithsonian Museum of Natural History, Washington, DC 


Pottery 

The earliest Italian pottery dates from about the Eighth Century B.C. It is of the dark indigenous clay of 
the Mediterranean. The Etruscans were the first to use the pottery wheel somewhere between 700 and 500 
B.C. As with mosaics, the Greeks (particularly Athens) deeply influenced ancient Roman pottery types 
and decoration. Red-figure vases began to be produced in about 450 B.C. During the Fourth Century B.C. 
several dominant, independent workshops appear in the following areas: Apulia, Campania, Sicily, Lucca 

and Paesta. 

Campanian red figure vase ; attributed to the Rhomboid 
Group; ca. 320 B. C.; 16 14 inches high; private collection, 
Great Britain. 

The Italian pottery of this period tended to be slightly larger 
than the Greek prototypes and much more ornate. The red 
glazes were similar to those used on the Greek mainland 
rather than in the Eastern Mediterranean, where more 
experimentation in glazes was going on. 

Apulian red-figure Amphora, attributed 
to the Patera painter, ca. 340 B. C. Many 
of the figures are carrying vases, for 
instance the youth on the bottom right 
has an oinochoe in his left hand. 31 H 
inches high; private collection, United 
States. 
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Sculpture 


The Etruscan sculptors took their techniques and subject matter from the 
Archaic Greeks. Most sculpture was votive and found in tombs. The later 
Roman sculptors, like their Etruscan progenitors, worked mostly in 
terracotta, clay, or bronze. Marble was not widely used until the late 
Republic. 

Votive figure of an unknown deity, earthenware, excavated in Rome, 

Italy, ca. 200 B. C.; 23 inches high; Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. 

During the Second Century B.C. Greek sculptors migrated to Rome, the 
new powerhouse of the Mediterranean region. The recipe for bronze had 
been known from Minoan times (ca. 3000-1000 B.C.) — one part tin to 
nine parts of copper. The main sources of copper in Italy were Etruria, Bruttium and Elba. During the 
period of Roman domination, Spain was also an important source of copper. Spain was also a major 
source of tin, as were Brittany and Cornwall. In the ancient literature, bronze from Syracuse and 
Campania were particularly valued. But archaeologists have not been able to distinguish these from 
bronzes originating in other parts of Italy. Like the Greeks, the Romans used the same word for copper 
and bronze: in Latin aes, in Greek yy), koq. 



Terracotta Cinerary urn, ca. Second Century B.C. , traces of polychrome; 
10 H x 17 V 2 x 8 3 A inches. Private collector, United States. 

Following the Greek model, sculptors of the early Roman Republic used 
wooden models for marble sculpture. The increased realism of late Greek 
sculpture is reflected in Roman sculpture of the Third and Second 
Centuries B.C. Particularly in the depiction of hair, natural looking locks 
prevail over the formal perfection of previous Roman and Etruscan sculpture. As with the Greeks, the 
marble was carved in pieces and folds of drapery were often used to hide the spots where they were 
joined. The spot where a head was attached to the bust was often covered with the top of a toga or a 
breastplate. 



Portrait of a Nubian, dark gray marble; ca. Second Century B.C. ; 11 V 2 
inches high; Brooklyn Museum of Art, New York. 

Late Roman Republic art (200-31 B.C) 

During this period, the Romans created their empire outside the Italian 
peninsula. One of the main consequences of this was the creation of a 
wealthier elite. At the highest level of Roman society, wealth had its 
foundation in agriculture. Farming in the Late Republic became a big 
operation, required managers, payrolls, and bookkeeping. It was a 
plantation (latifundia)-based, capital-producing venture. For the next 
layer of society — the equites, comparable to the upper middle class — 
there were more opportunities for wealth accumulation from overseas 
trade. 
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At this time, country houses associated with farms became more elaborate. We see the first landscaped 
gardens with vistas from the Late Republican period. Wealthy equites, who normally lived in townhouses 
in the city, began to have vacation villas in the countryside. Small statues, such as the one below, tended 
to decorate the gardens of the villas of the well-to-do. 

Bronze statue of a boar with a hound on its back; 4 id inches 
long; First Century, B.C.; private collection, Great Britain. 

Glass 

In addition to clay, stone, and metal, the Romans used glass 
for decorative objects as well as vessels, which were used 
mostly for ointments. Egypt, not Greece, was the greatest 
source of glass in antiquity. Because of increased trade with Egypt and the Near East during the Late 
Republic, glass-making skills reached a high level. Archaeologists believe that the first objects made 
completely of glass-paste were created by the Egyptians in about 1500 B.C. Glass factories have been 
excavated in Egypt from the Eighteenth Dynasty (ca. 1500). In about 500 B.C., it became popular, 
particularly in Egypt, to make glass objects from molds. Most glass from this period was opaque. 

Violet colored, hemispherical bowl, ca. First Century B.C. 3 id 
inches in diameter. The rim is slightly flared. Decorated with white 
lines. Private collection, Great Britain. 

Glass-blowing dates from this time, about the First Century B.C. 
Pliny the Elder thought that the Phoenicians invented glass. His 
story was that Phoenician sailors encamped for the night, left their 
cooking pots on the fire mistakenly overnight. When they awoke, 
they found glass created by the melding of sand and alkali at a high 
temperature. But archaeologists have not found glass that pre-dates 
Egyptian glass in Phoenicia. Instead, archaeologists believe the 
Syrians were the first to develop glass-blowing. Before the advent of glass-blowing, glass objects were 
extremely expensive. Now they could be mass-produced. During the Roman Empire, the center of glass 
making moved from the Mediterranean to Gaul and Germany. 

Multicolored (polychrome) glass became the norm in the Roman (and Greek worlds) beginning in the 
Fourth Century B.C. From about the Third Century B.C., the distinctive multicolored millefiori bowls, 
such as the one below, were made in Rome, and around the Eastern Mediterranean for the Roman market. 
Millefiori means thousand flowers. These bowls were made by fusing glass canes of different colors and 
then pressing them into molds. 




Millefiori bowl, ca. First Century B.C., 1 14 inches high, 5 
3/16 inches in diameter, private collection, USA. 

The Egyptians tended to adopt even brighter colors for their 
glassware. The shapes used by the Romans and Greeks for 
glass were similar to ones they used for pottery. 
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Sculpture 


The Romans conquered the Greek states in 146 B.C. This precipitated a migration of Greek sculptors to 
Rome. Roman collectors greatly admired Greek art. Emperors, and other well-heeled Romans, hired 
Greek sculptors to copy older Greek masterpieces. The nobility and the newly wealthy in Rome collected 
Greek sculpture. When they commissioned their own portraits in sculpture, Greek sculptors were hired to 
make them. A golden age of portraiture in stone followed. Without the Roman copies, our knowledge of 
Greek sculpture would be paltry. 

One of the major uses of sculpture was in funerary monuments. In the Late Republic, cremation was still 
the norm. The custom of burial came from the Near East and supplanted the indigenous Mediterranean 
tradition of cremation by the end of the Second Century A.D. Elowever, even the earliest Romans 
believed in some sort of afterlife. The soul, which lived on after death, was called the manes. As in 
ancient Greece, the family of the deceased visited the grave and made offerings of drink and food. 
Throughout Roman history, only the rich had funeral monuments in stone; a modest painted plaster 
statue, like the one below, was more common. 

Painted plaster funerary head of a woman; Roman, ca. First Century 
B. C. ; 8 inches high, private collection, Great Britain. 

After the conquests of Alexander the Great in the Fourth Century B.C., 
there was increased exposure to marble sculpture and more demand for 
it, particularly for religious statues. The Romans controlled the Greek 
marble quarries at Paros and Thasos even before they conquered 
Greece. Under the Romans in the Late Republic, new quarries were 
established on the Mediterranean island Marmara and in Dokimeion 
and Aphrodyasias (currently Turkey). The Romans during this time 
also discovered fine marble in the Apennines. 


Bust of Gaius Marius, consul 7 times from 107-86 B. C., anonymous, 
marble, 16.92 inches high; Munchen, Giyptothek, Staatiiche Antiken 
Sammlungen. 

Some scholars believe there was some marble quarrying at Carrara near 
Genoa during the Late Roman Republic. Most of this marble, however, 
was used for architectural ornamentation rather than sculpture. 

As their empire expanded, the Romans used the distinctive white marble 
from the Apuan mountains in North Africa and Gaul. 

Most of the surviving sculpture from ancient Rome is made of stone or clay 
cast in molds. The example below is one of the rare statues we have of 
modeled clay. We can still see a remnant of the so called “firing skin” 
particularly on the forehead. Good clay for sculpting was found in the area 
around present-day Bologna. Many small clay statues have been found in 
Sicily and Southern Italy. 

Head of a youth, Roman, 12 inches high; anonymous; ca. 100 B. C.; 
Ashmoiean Museum, Oxford, U.K.— Antiquities Experts website 2014 
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Musical Instruments of Ancient Rome 


The music of ancient Rome was a part of Roman culture from earliest times. Music was customary at 
funerals , and the tibia (Greek aulOS ) , a woodwind instrument, was played at sacrifices to ward off ill 
influences. Song ( carmen ) was an integral part of almost every social occasion. The Secular Ode of 
fforace , for instance, was commissioned by Augustus and performed by a mixed children's choir at the 
Secular Games in 17 BC. Under the influence of ancient Greek theory , music was thought to reflect the 
orderliness of the cosmos, and was associated particularly with mathematics and knowledge.Etruscan 
music had an early influence on that of the Romans. During the Imperial period , Romans carried their 
music to the provinces , while traditions of Asia Minor , North Africa and Gaul became a part of Roman 
culture. Music accompanied spectacles and events in the arena , and was part of the performing arts form 

form of story ballet that combined expressive dancing, instrumental music 


Apollo citaredo (cithara) 

The Cithara was the premier musical instrument of ancient Rome and was 
played both in popular music and in serious forms of music. Larger and 
heavier than a lyre, the cithara was a loud, sweet and piercing instrument 
with precision tuning ability. It was said some players could make it cry. 
From cithara comes our word guitar and though the guitar more directly 
evolved from the lute, the same mystique surrounds the guitar idols of today 
as it did for the virtuoso cithara players, the citharista, and popular singers 
of ancient Rome. Like other instruments, it came originally from Greece 
and Greek images portray the most elaborately constructed citharas. 

It was considered that the gods of music, the Muses and Apollo, gave 
| cithara players their gift to mesmerise listeners. [Wikipedia] 

On two CDs by Synauiia: Music From Ancient Rome, volume 1 on wind instruments (1996), and volume 
2 on string instruments, (Amiata, 2002) paleorganologist Matteo Silva and his team have used scholarly 
musical archeology to surmise the music of ancient Rome. In volume 2 (played by Humanities West on 
October 24-25) you can hear reconstructions of the ancient instruments cithara, lyra, the boat-shaped 
Sambuca, the long-handled and 3 -stringed pandura, and the angular-held vertical harp called the cordae 
obliquae. [available in CD with accompanying booklet.] 


called pantomimus, an 
and a sung libretto . f 6] 
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Virgil [Wikipedia] 


Publius Vergilius Maro (October 15, 70 BC - September 21, 19 BC), 

usually called Virgil or Vergil /'v3rdsol/ in English, was an ancient 
Roman poet of the Augustan period . He is known for three major 
works of Latin literature , the Ec/ocjues (or Bucolics ), the Georcjics , 
and the epic Aeneid . A number of minor poems, collected in the 
Appendix Vergi liana, are sometimes attributed to him. Virgil is 
traditionally ranked as one of Rome's greatest poets. His Aeneid\\as 
been considered the national epic of ancient Rome from the time of 
its composition to the present day. Modeled after Homer 's Iliad and 
Odyssey, ; the Aeneid follows the Troian refugee Aeneas as he 
struggles to fulfill his destiny and arrive on the shores of Italy — in 
Roman mythology the founding act of Rome. Virgil's work has had wide and deep influence on Western 
literature , most notably the Divine Comedy of Dante, in which Virgil appears as Dante's guide through 
hell and purgatory. 

Virgil’s Eclogue I, a dialogue between Meliboeus and Tityrus. Humanities West’s Roman Republic at Marines’ 
Memorial Theatre on October 25, 2014, 1:30-4 pm. 

M Tityrus, lying back beneath wide beechen cover, 

You meditate the woodland Muse on slender oat; 

We leave the boundaries and sweet ploughlands of home. 

We flee our homeland; you, Tityrus, cool in shade, 

Are teaching woods to echo Lovely Amaryllis. 

T. Oh, Meliboeus, a god has made this leisure ours. 

Yes, he will always be a god for me; his altar 
A tender ram-lamb from our folds will often stain. 

He has allowed, as you can see, my cows to range 
And me to play what tune 1 please on the wild reed. 

M. 1 am not envious, more amazed: the countryside’s 
All in such turmoil. Sick myself, look, Tityrus, 

1 drive goats forward; this one 1 can hardly lead. 

For here in the hazel thicket just now dropping twins, 

Ah, the flock’s hope, on naked flint, she abandoned them. 

1 keep remembering how the oak-trees touched of heaven, 

If we had been right-minded, foretold this evil time. 

But give us that god of yours: who is he, Tityrus? 

T. The city men call Rome 1 reckoned, Meliboeus, 

Fool that 1 was, like this of ours, to which we shepherds 
Are often wont to drive the weanlings of the ewes. 

So puppies are like dogs, 1 knew, so kids are like 
Their mother goats, so I’d compare big things to small. 

But she has raised her head among the other cities 
High as a cypress-tree above the guilder-rose. 

M. And what was your great reason, then, for seeing Rome? 

T. Liberty, which, though late, looked kindly on the indolent, 

After my beard fell whiter to the barber’s trim, 

Looked kindly, though, and after a long while arrived. 
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After Amaryllis had us and Galatea left. 

For (yes, 1 will confess) while Galatea held me, 

There was no hope of liberty nor thought of thrift. 

Though many a sacrificial victim left my pens. 

And much cream cheese was pressed for the ungrateful city, 
My right hand never came back home heavy with bronze. 

M. I wondered, Amaryllis, why you wept and called 

To the gods - for whom you left fruit hanging on the tree; 
Tityrus was away. The very pines, Tityrus, 

The very springs, these very orchards called to you. 

T. What could 1 do? For nowhere else could 1 escape 
From slavery or meet divinities so present. 

It was here I saw him, Meliboeus, the young man 
For whom twice six days every year our altar smokes. 

It was here to my petition he first gave reply: 

‘Graze cattle as before, my children, and yoke bulls. ’ 

M. Lucky old man, the land then will remain your own, 

And large enough for you, although bare rock and bog 
With muddy rushes covers all the pasturage: 

No unaccustomed feed will try your breeding ewes, 

And no infection harm them from a neighbour’s flock. 

Lucky old man, among familiar rivers here 

And sacred springs you’ll angle for the cooling shade; 

The hedge this side, along your neighbour’s boundary, 

Its willow flowers as ever feeding Hybla bees, 

Will often whisper you persuasively to sleep; 

The pruner under that high bluff will sing to the breeze, 

Nor yet meanwhile will cooing pigeons, your own brood, 
Nor turtledove be slow to moan from the airy elm. 

T. Then sooner will light-footed stags feed in the sky 
And ocean tides leave fishes naked on the shore, 

Sooner in exile, wandering through each other’s land. 

Will Parthian drink the Arar, or Germany the Tigris, 

Than from our memory will his face ever fade. 

M. But we must leave here, some for thirsty Africa, 

Others for Scythia and Oaxes’ chalky flood 

And the Britanni quite cut off from the whole world. 

Look, shall I ever, seeing after a long while 

My fathers’ bounds and my poor cabin’s turf-heaped roof, 

Hereafter marvel at my kingdom - a few corn-ears? 

Some godless veteran will own this fallow tilth. 

These cornfields a barbarian. Look where strife has led 
Rome’s wretched citizens: we have sown fields for these! 
Graft pear trees, Meliboeus, now, set vines in rows. 

Go, little she-goats, go, once happy flock of mine. 

Not I hereafter, stretched full length in some green cave, 
Shall watch you far off hanging on a thorny crag; 

I’ll sing no songs; not in my keeping, little goats, 

You’11 crop the flowering Lucerne and bitter willow. 

T. However, for tonight you could rest here with me 
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Upon green leafage: I can offer you ripe fruit 
And mealy chestnuts and abundance of milk cheese. 
Far off the roof-tops of the farms already smoke 
And down from the high mountains taller shadows fall. 


’Glanmore Eclogue’ by Seamus Heaney 

MYLES 

A house and ground. And your own bay tree as well 
And time to yourself. You’ve landed on your feet. 

If you can’t write now, when you will ever write? 

POET 

A Woman changed my life. Call her Augusta 
Because we arrived in August, and from now on 
This month’s baled hay and blackberries and 
combines 

Will spell Augusta’s bounty. 


MYLES 


Outsiders own 


The country nowadays, but even so 
1 don’t begrudge you. You’re Augusta’s tenant 
And that’s enough. She has every right. 

Maybe more right than most, to her quarter acre. 
She knows the big glen inside out, and everything 
Meliboeus wrote about it, 

All the tramps he met tramping the roads 
And all he picked up, listening in a loft 
To servant girls colloguing in the kitchen. 

Talk about changed lives! Those were days- 
Land Commissions making tenant owners, 

Empire taking note at last too late. . . 

But now with all this money coming in 

And peace being talked up, the boot’s on the other 

foot. 

First it was Meliboeus' people 
Went to the wall, now it will be us. 

Small farmers here are priced out of the market. 


POET 

Backs to the wall and empty pockets: Meliboeus 
Was never happier than when he was on the road 
With people on their uppers. Loneliness 
Was his passport through the world. Midge-angels 


On the face of water, the first drop before thunder, 
A stranger on a wild night, out in the rain falling. 
His spirit lives for me in things like that. 

MYLES 

Book-learning is the thing. You’re a lucky man. 
No stock to feed, no milking times, no tillage 
Nor blisters on your hand nor weather-worries. 

POET 

Meliboeus would have called me” Mr Honey.” 
MYLES 

Our old language that Meliboeus learnt 
Has lovely songs. What about putting words 
On one of them, words that the rest of us 
Can understand, and singing it here and now? 

POET 

1 have this summer song for the glen and you: 

Early summer, cuckoo cuckoos, 

Welcome, summer is what he sings. 

Heather breathes on soft bog-pillows. 

Bog-cotton bows to moorland wind. 

The deer’s heart skips a beat; he startles. 

The sea’s tide fills, it rests, it runs. 

Season of the drowsy ocean. 

Tufts of yellow-blossoming whins. 

Bogbanks shine like ravens’ wings. 

The cuckoo keeps on calling Welcome. 

The speckled fish jumps; and the strong 
Warrior is up and running. 

A little nippy chirpy fellow 
Hits the highest note there is; 

The lark sings on his clear tidings. 

Summer, shimmer, perfect days. 
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Cicero [Wikipedia] 



Marcus Tullius Cicero (7'sls+roU/; Classical Latin: fmalrkus tullius 'klkEroll ; 
Ancient Greek : Kucspcov Kikeron; 3 January 106 BC - 7 December 43 BC; 

sometimes anglicized as Tully /'tAli/J , was a Roman philosopher , politician , 
lawyer , orator , political theorist, consul and constitutionalist . He came from a 
wealthy municipal family of the Roman equestrian order, and is widely 
considered one of Rome's greatest orators and prose stylists. His influence on 
the Latin language was so immense that the subsequent history of prose in not 
only Latin but European languages up to the 1 9th century was said to be either 
a reaction against or a return to his style. According to Michael Grant, "the 
influence of Cicero upon the history of European literature and ideas greatly 
exceeds that of any other prose writer in any language". Cicero introduced the 
Romans to the chief schools of Greek philosophy and created a Latin philosophical vocabulary (with 
neologisms such as humanitas , qua litas, quantitas, and essentia ) distinguishing himself as a linguist , 
translator, and philosopher. 

Petrarch 's rediscovery of Cicero's letters is often credited for initiating the 14th-century 
Renaissance in public affairs , humanism , and classical Roman culture. According to Polish historian 
Tadeusz Zielinski , "Renaissance was above all things a revival of Cicero, and only after him and through 
him of the rest of Classical antiquity." The peak of Cicero's authority and prestige came during the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment, and his impact on leading Enlightenment thinkers such as John Locke, 
David Hume , and Montesquieu was substantial. His works ra nk among the most influential in European 
culture, and today still constitute one of the most important bodies of primary material for the writing and 
revision of Roman history, especially the last days of the Roman Republic . 

Though he was an accomplished orator and successful lawyer, Cicero believed his political career 
was his most important achievement. It was during his consulship that the Second Catilinarian Conspiracy 
attempted the government overthrow through an attack on the city from outside forces, and Cicero 
suppressed the revolt by executing five conspirators without due process. During the chaotic latter half of 
the 1st century BC marked by civil wars and the dictatorship of Gains Julius Caesar , Cicero championed a 
return to the traditional republican government. Following Julius Caesar's death Cicero became an enemy 
of Mark Antony in the ensuing power struggle, attacking him in a series of speeches . He was proscribed 
as an enemy of the state by the Second Triumvirate and consequently killed in 43 BC. 
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